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THE ROMANCE OF A FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. 


By BEssie 


At twenty-nine, Lawrence Barton was trying 
to believe that he was tired of life. He was 
doing his best tobe cynical. He thought that 
he had ‘‘ pumped life dry, and the pump 
wheezed,”’ 
it. Not that he was a hypocrite ; only we all 
of us have a way of playing around a genuine 


In reality he wasn’t at all tired of 


emotion as a fish does around a baited hook, 
and fancying we know all about it till it final- 
ly hooks us, and we find out our mistake, 
Had Lawrence Barton really been the played- 
out, U/asé young man that he honestly thought 
he was, he would have laughed at his present 
world-weariness, as the caught fish, full of bitter 
wisdom, might laugh at the assumed knowledge 
of the uncaught. 
' Handsome, clever and rich, life had been 
made so easy for him that now he had delib- 
erately concluded there was nothing in it ; and, 
though he would have made a very disconso- 
late and sulky Crusoe, he pined for a desert isle, 
So it was with a grim feeling of satisfaction 
that, at the close of the.season, he watched his 
friends leave New York, one by one, for their 
various summer outings. He had flirted des- 
perately all winter with Miss Estelle Van Deu- 
sen, and she confidently expected he would 
form one of her train at Mount Desert this 
summer ; but in his present languid state even 
Miss Van Deusen’s attractions paled their in- 
effectual fires, and she was reluctantly com- 
pelled to leave him behind, without even ex- 
torting a promise of a meeting later in the 
summer, 
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For the first few days after they had all gone, 
Lawrence had a delightful sense of freedom. 
He felt that he owned the whole of New York 
himself, and on the whole concluded that New 
York, destitute of acquaintances, was an im- 

But after a lit- 
The hot streets, 


provement on the desert isle. 
tle it began to pall on him. 
the blistering pavements, the rows of closed 
houses, the restless tide of eager, perspiring 
men, were not as attractive as he had fondly 
imagined, and one morning, in desperation, 
he packed his bag and started for Long Branch 
and a breath of fresh air. True to himself, 
however, he went to a hotel where he would 
be least likely to meet acquaintances, and 
confined himself strictly to visiting old ocean, 
The Sunday after his arrival he went fora 
drive. It was a perfect day, and he really got 
a good deal of solid enjoyment out of it, —fora 
cynic. He had driven aimlessly along for 
some miles when his attention was attracted 
by the ruins of a large building at some dis- 
tance from the roadside, half concealed amid 
the clustering trees. It looked as if there had 
been a fire, and while he was still studying it 
he saw another and another. ‘They lifted their 
broken walls against the dark green of the trees, 
great desolate ruins. Surprised, Lawrence 
drove on, till, discovering a lane which seemed 
to lead toward them, he turned and followed 
it, On either side were shade trees of an older 
growth than one is apt to find in American vil- 
lages, and the grass was soft and velvety as 
were few wheel-tracks 


English turf. There 
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over it, but still Lawrence kept on till he came 
to what seemed to him at first sight the city of 
the Sleeping Beauty. It was very quiet, no 
human being was in sight; all around him 
rose the doorless and windowless walls of old 
ruined buildings. Presently the inevitable lit- 
tle yellow dog flew out and barked at him, and 
then in a doorway of one of the smaller and 
better preserved houses a slouching rustic ap- 
peared. 

** What is this ?’’ asked Lawrence, as soon 
as he saw him. 

** What ?’’ said the man, with the exasper- 
ating drawl] of his class, 

‘* This place—what is it?’’ repeated Law- 
rence. 

‘*' This? Oh, this is Belver.’’ 

** Was there a fire ?”’ 

‘* Fire? Oh, no. There warn’t no fire, 
they jest dropped.’’ 

Lawrence turned away with a half-impatient, 
half-disgusted air. ‘The man looked stupidly 
after him. 

** Mr. Belver, he can tell you all about it,”’ 
at last he managed to call out. 


a9 


‘* Where can I find him ?’’ asked Lawrence. 

‘**Up to the big house, at the end of that 
lane,’’ shouted his informant. 

Lawrence drove on and soon came toa large, 
old-fashioned house set well back from the 
road. Deep, broad piazzas, with heavy white 
pillars supporting their roofs, ran across the 
front of the main part and of each wing. An 
ill-kept gravel walk, with a high row of box on 
each side, led to the massive front door with 
Lawrence looked a min- 
ute, doubtful whether to intrude himself upon 


its heavy knocker. 


the ancient stateliness of the mansion; then 
hitched his horse and went in. 

The result was that he spent the summer in 
Belvoir, as he discovered the true name of the 
place to be ; but what the place really was, and 
how he felt about it, can, perhaps, best be 
known from a ietter which he wrote soon after 


to Miss Van Deusen. It ran thus: 


**T thought I wouldn’t say a word about my hid- 
ing-place, but 1 find I cannot keep my ‘swan’s 


nest among the reeds’ asecret. It is more than ] 
can hold. I’m afraid you'll be bored to death hear- 
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ing about it, and I really have it in my heart to be 
very sorry for you, when, some sunshiny morning, 
you unsuspectingly go for your mail and this cor- 
pulent packet greets you, ‘ conveying a melancholy 
into all your days ;’ but somebody must be sacri- 
ficed, for I have stumbled upon the dearest, quaint- 
est, most delicious spot you ever heard of, and | 
needs must talk about it. 

**Once upon a time—all well-conducted stories 
begin with that, you know—there were here at Bel 
voir some famous iron works. The clang of the 
workman’s hammer rang through the little valley and 
wakened the echoes upon the distant hills. (I’m 
not at all sure about the veracity of that statement, 
but I consider it a remarkably well-turned sentence.) 
Great brick buildings reared their heavy walls, and 
rows and rows of houses for the workmen made a 
miniature city. In the midst of it all was the beauti- 
ful manor-house of its owner, James Belvoir, who 
seems to have gone back to biblical principles and 
to have been a sort of prophet, priest and king in 
his own right. 

“*“ Look on that picture, and then on this,’ as the 
temperance lecturers say. A little grassy valley 
dotted over with the skeletons of grand old build 
ings, roofs gone, floors gone, and the very walls 
held up by the woodbine and wild grapes that have 
clambered everywhere. There are long avenues of 
trees that lead to nothing now, except to some old 
vine-clad wreck. Here and there are small houses, 
which have been tough enough to resist this con- 
stant gnawing—one might say crunching—of the 
tooth of time. I am living in one ofthese. Across 
the way a gaunt old building turns on me its sight 
less eyes. A young and enterprising ailanthus tree 
has grown up within the walls, and is now nodding 
over the top in a highly triumphant manner. 

‘‘T have seen ruins before, more picturesque and 
more romantic than these, but they didn’t begin to 
interest me as much. There is all the difference 
there would be in looking at the neatly swept and 
garnished skeleton of a celebrity in a museum and 
digging up one unexpectedly in your own potato 
patch. You see, better iron ore was discovered 
elsewhere ; these works didn’t pay ; then the place 
got into Chancery, and was in that pleasing locality 
for more than twenty years, and has only recently 
been let out. It is a dead-and-buried village, and | 
only wish I had the pen of a ready writer to resur- 
rect it, if only on paper. 

‘*T ran across the place by accident, and was 
fascinated from the very start. J called on_ its 
ancient warden, heard its story, and asked him if 
he thought I could boasd here for the summer. 
He said no, but I might rent one of the ‘ artisans’ 
cottages, which were standing.’ I longed to ask 
him if his cottages were in the habit of sitting or 
lying down for an afternoon nap, but didn’t dare. 
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| would as soon think of joking with a poplar tree. 
He is as much James Belvoir, of Belvoir, as his fa- 
ther was before him, with all his wealth and power. 
He has a restless sort of look in his eye, as if he 
were ‘ expecting a judgment shortly, on the day of 
judgment,’ and, indeed, there is a strong ‘ Jarndyce 
ys. Jarndyce’ flavor to the whole thing. 

“‘T believe he has a grand-daughter living with 
him. His looks are fully in keeping with his ruins, 
and I expect every time I meet him to see a shoot 
of the ubiquitous woodbine twining up one leg or 
around his Isn’t it queer I should have 
struck such an odd, Rip-Van-Winkley place ? 

‘T brought down my horses and some traps from 
the city, fitted up one of these ‘ standing cottages,’ 


neck. 


There are a few 
pardon me, but that 
is the correct expression—who live, as nearly as I 


and expect to have a royal time. 
other inhabitants, ‘ squatters ’- 


can find out, on fresh air and Mr. Beivoir’s chickens. 
Otherwise we are entirely alone. I am keeping 
‘bachelor’s hall,’ but with a little kindly forbearance 
on your part I think I might make it pleasant here 
for you and your mother. So won’t you come and 
see my discovery before you go back to the city? 
Iam anxious the place should tell you its own story 
in its own words. I know I have given a very 
bungling description, but I feel better myself—sort 
of relieved—as a beer-bottle must, when the first 
‘fizz’ is off. 

‘“*T hope you are having as charming a time as 
you anticipated. Believe me, ‘the moon never 
beams without bringing me dreams’ of you, and as 
we have a particularly beamish orb here in Belvoir, 
you may fancy me dreaming and thinking of youa 
great deal. 

“Tf you have had the patience to wade through 
all this, let me thank you, and tell you again I’m 
very sorry for you; but I had to perpetrate a de- 
scription, there was really no escape. 

“With kind regards to your mother, believe me, 

** Sincerely yours, 
** LAWRENCE BARTON.”’ 

Soon after sending this letter, Lawrence, 
coming home from the river where he had been 
trying his new cedar boat, heard the tinkling 
of a piano in his house. He had broughta 
little upright from the city, but had never sus- 
pected his stout colored cook or young house- 
maid of any latent musical ability. Going to 
the window he glanced in through the half- 
open blind. Seated at the piano was a young 
girl; her back was toward him, and he could 
only see that she was slight and graceful, 
with a mass of brown hair falling half-way to 


her waist, Her hat lay on the floor beside her. 


147 
She was dressed in some queer, brocaded stuff, 
made in an odd, quaint fashion. She was 
playing a jingling, old-fashioned tune, and 
raised her hands high, and threw them back 
with a little air as she played. 

‘* It is the little Belvoir girl,’’ thought Law- 
rence, ‘‘ I hope I shan’t embarrass her.’’ 

He went up the porch making a good deal 
of noise, but the tinkle, tinkle never stopped. 
He paused at the door, but the performer, 
without turning around, went imperturbably 
on, 

Finally, after finishing her ‘* piece’’ with an 
extra old-fashioned flourish, she looked up, 
and, after surveying Lawrence well over, calm- 
ly remarked, ‘‘ I’m Dorothea Belvoir.’”’ Law- 
rence felt an insane desire to answer, ‘‘ The 
" but wisely refrained, Still 
quietly looking at him she went on, ‘‘ You’re 
the 


deuce you are,’ 


new tenant. I came over to try your 
piano.”’ 
‘“T hope you 


satiricaily, 


like it,’’ said Lawrence, 


This was the girl he had feared to embar- 
rass ! 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ she said ; ‘‘ much better than 
ours. I think I shall come often.’’ 

‘*Do,”’ said Lawrence, ‘‘I shall enjoy it 
immensely.’’ 

‘* Oh, I shall come when you are not here,’’ 
looking at him gravely. She had an oval, 
brown, face, and large dark eyes ; and as she 
rose Lawrence saw that she was taller and older 
than he had at first supposed. 

‘* Won't you play for me ?”’ 
a little pause. 


he asked, after 
Plainly this was not a girl with 
whom any prefacing or beating around the 
bush was necessary. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ she said, decidedly, ‘‘ you play.’’ 

He meekly took up his Mendelssohn. Miss 
Dorothea Belvoir sat down at the end of the 
sofa and waited. 
other of the 


He played one and then an- 
songs without words.’’ She 
He glanced toward her. Her 
arms were folded over the end of the sofa and 
her head rested on them. 


“eé 


never moved. 


** Go on,’’ she said, softly. 
He went on obediently. Lawrence played 


well ; but there was something in the eager 











face beside him, something in the hungry, 
questioning eyes, that made him play better 
than most audiences had power to do. 

At last he finished. She rose with a Icug, 
deep sigh, and taking his music, looked at it 
for a second wistfully, then started for the 
door. 

‘** Aren't you going to thank me?’’ asked 
Lawrence, curiously. 

“Oh 
and she stretched out her hand toward the 
book. 


At the door she paused, hesitated a moment, 


no, I would thank Aim if I could,’’ 


’ 


and then came back. There was a bright 
flush on her face as she said in an indescribably 
‘* But I do thank 


you, though, for all the time and trouble.’’ 


sweet and winning way, 


She held out her hand with a shy grace, and 
Lawrence took it, feeling that’ somehow no 
one had ever thanked him more graciously be- 
fore, 

‘* Then we are to be friends ?’’ he said. 

The brown eyes opened with astonishment. 
‘* Why, certainly,’* she answered. 

After this he saw her nearly every day. 
Sometimes they rowed, sometimes they walked, 
for she knew all the prettiest ways and places. 
She had lived here always, going to school for 
a few years in the neighboring little village of 
Squan, but picking up the most of what she 
knew in her grandfather’s big library. 

It wasa most singular life. Here in this 
tuined place she had grown up as utterly ig. 
norant of the world as if there were nothing 
beyond these grass-grown avenues. She was 
intensely interesting to Lawrence. She was as 
frank asa child with him, and utterly uncon- 
scious that there was anything peculiar about 
herself or her life. She reminded him of 
birds in Central Australia which he had read 
of, that come and look at the naturalist and 
his gun, perfectly fearless, because perfectly 
ignorant. He was never tired of watching the 
workings of her vigorous young mind. 

Sometimes she startled and _ half-frightened 
him by her quickness. A chance word or 
thought of his would flash back at him, in a 
dozen different ways, almost as soon as spoken, 


It was like the Eastern miracle, where the tree 
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springs up, blossoms, and bears fruit before 
one’s eyes. She asked him queer questions 
about the world, and Lawrence felt sure she 
spoke with a capital W in her mind, and men. 
tally classed it, as the catechism does, with 
the flesh and the devil. 

To him she was one of the most interesting 
features of this quaint old place; a little giz], 
utterly untaught and simple, who listened in 
round-eyed wonder to all he said, and talked 
herself in the most original and delicious way, 

To her he was simply Adam—the first man 
—and she turned toward him and opened to 
him her royal nature as naturally as a flower 
turns to the sun. 

He never realized that it must necessarily be 
a dangerous thing for a young girl like her, 
brought up, or rather grown up, as she had, 
alone, with her intense, deep nature, and her 
perfect ignorance of conventionalities, to be 
thrown daily with a man who was wisest where 
she was most untaught, who had thought and 
theorized, where she was just beginning to feel. 
It never occurred to him that she would fall in 
love with him ; she was so utterly unlike any 
girl whom he might have thought equal to that 
gymnastic performance. 

Nor did it ever occur to Dorothea that she 
would. She simply did it without any knowl- 
edge or thought whatever. 

So Lawrence Barton drifted along through 
the summer, the charm of the place laid hold 
upon him and held him fast. He felt that it 
was Charmed. Near one of the buildings hung 
a large, rusty old bell used in former times 
to summon the workmen. Nowthe woodbine 
had climbed up the trestle-work, and into the 
bell iiself, clasping the rusty clapper with its 
clinging tendrils. Lawrence felt that if once 
he should tear it from its leafy bondage, and 
make the old bell speak again, at the first stroke 
everything would vanish, and the quiet valley 
and crumbling old buildings would pass away 
silently together. 

He read and wrote a good deal, pulled in 
his boat, or rode his horse, and talked to 
Dorothea. He used to go over to the manor- 
house of an evening, and sit on the broad 
piazza with Dorothea and her grandfather. 
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At first Dorothea talked the most, asking 
him all sorts of questions, and bringing out her 
little ideas in a sort of queer surprise and de- 
light to find she had them. But after a little 
this changed. The more she learned of that 
other, wider life which Lawrence had lived, the 
more silent and puzzled she grew. 

Dimly and vaguely there began to creep into 
her heart doubts and perplexities about her- 
self. A great jealousy filled her for all his 
past life. She grew moody and capricious ; 
some days she would be full of the old, joyous 
life, and talk naturally, as a child chatters, or 
a bird sings, but at some chance word of Law- 
rence’s she would instantly grow silent and 
nothing could draw her out again. 

Poor Dorothea ! she was too perfectly inno- 
cent and inexperienced to know what was the 
matter; she only knew that at times she hated 
herself, her life, and even Lawrence, with a 
bitterness that was very strange and new. 

It could not last long. An explosion was 
inevitable, and it came one day when she and 
Lawrence were out rowing—or rather she was 
rowing ; she preferred it. Lawrence was loung- 
ing in the stern, watching with half-shut eyes 
the shadows on the river, the trees that drooped 
over it, and the gleaming of the golden-rod 
which was just beginning to blossom. 

There had been silence for a little time, 
which Lawrence broke by dreamily saying, 
‘tI wish Estelle Van Deusen were here to- 
day ’ 

Itwas not that he really wanted her, only 
hercalm, rich beauty seemed, somehow, part 
of just such a day as this. 

‘Who is she ?’’ asked Dorothea, quietly. 

‘““The most beautiful woman I ever saw.’ 

‘** Tell me about her. 


’ 
” 


Dorothea’s face was very red, but then the 
day was warm and the oars were heavy, 


“Tell you about her?’’ said Lawrence, 
half-laughing. ‘‘I think that is all there is to 
tell.’’ 


There was a little pause. 
“Does she love you?’’ asked Dorothea, 
calmly, and without any idea that the question 
was at all unusual. 


‘““No, Dorothea, I’m awfully afraid she 
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doesn’t. Her taste is very poor; don't you 
think so?” 
Dorothea didn’t answer. 
color glowed on each cheek. 
** Do you love her?” she asked, very seri- 
ously. 


A bright spot of 


**T don’t know ; I’ve been trying for over a 
year to find out,’’ and he laughed again. 

He threw back his head and watched 
Dorothea with an amused look in his eyes. 
She was so absurd, this little girl, trying with 
her little plummet to sound the depths and 
shallows of his nature. 

Jorothea pulled steadily for a little while 
without speaking ; suddenly she asked, almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ What are you thinking about now ?”’ 

‘* Of you,”’ said Lawrence ; ‘‘ you’ve no idea 
how interesting you are.’’ 

This was too much ; Dorothea felt so hurt, 
so bruised all over, she couldn’t stand this. 

**I must be very interesting,’’ she said, in 
the most deadly sarcastic way. 


’ 


**You are,’’ said Lawrence, and again he 
had the effrontery to laugh. 

“IT thank you for your kind interest, but 
you can take it all back, I don’t want any of 
it, 1 won't have any of it.’’ She spoke rapid- 
ly, passionately, and as she ended sent the bow 
of the boat inshore with a vigorous stroke. Be- 
fore Lawrence could prevent her she had drop- 
ped the oars, sprung from the boat, and was 
climbing up the bank. 

He called, but she did not answer. The 
slight figure walked rapidly on, the brown head 
held high and haughtily, and after watching her 
out of sight he took the oars and pulled slowly 
home. He laughed a good deal to himself, 
and wondered what under the sun made her 
fly off at such a tangent. 

He found letters at home which made him 
decide to run up to the city for a few days, and 
it was not until the third evening after this that 
he was able to go over to the manor-house, 
where he found old Mr. Belvoir alone upon 
the piazza, beating a melancholy and monoto- 
nous tattoo with his gold-headed cane. Do- 
rothea had gone away to her mother’s sister in 
Philadelphia. 

She had gone quite suddenly the day before. 
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Lawrence had never heard of this aunt, and he 
somehow resented the whole thing as a _per- 
sonal injury. Mr. Belvoir didn’t know when 
she would be home, and, in fact, seemed to take 
but a janguid interest in the matter any way. 
Lawrence couldn’t understand this visit of 
Dorothea. 
kept saying to himself that he had no idea he 


He missed her very much, and 
was so interested in her. He thought of her a 
good deal, and amused himself by imagining 
how she would carry herself in a city, and 
among people, for the first time in her life. 
Somehow he always thought of her with her 
old-fashioned dress on, and her hat hanging off 
from her neck, a shy, half-defiant expression 
in her brown eyes. It never occurred to him 
that she could ever take part in this new life ; 
he always thought of her as looking at it from 
the old standpoint. 

He rowed a good deal, and took long horse- 
back rides, wrote numerous letters and read 
some ; but sometimes the book would fall from 
his hands, he would yawn and look out where 
the old building kept watch over the sleepy 
landscape. ‘* After all,*’ he thought, ‘‘ a man 
needs some sort of company in a place like 
this ; it’s a beastly old hole to be alone in.’’ 

He was therefore delighted one day, after 
Dorothea had been gone about four weeks, by 
a letter irom Miss Van Deusen, saying she and 
her mother were en route for home, and would 
like, if it was convenient, to come and see him 
and the delightful place that he had found. 

He wrote at once, begging them to come. 
Then, thinking it would be pleasant to have 
a larger party, he wrote to a distant cousin of 
his, inviting her and her daughter, and to his 
They all came, and for 


days-the old ruins echoed to the sound of laugh- 


friend Charlie Adams. 


ing voices, as they had not done for many long 
years. 

Miss Van Deusen was charmed with it all— 
delighted, enchanted. She declared she had 
never been in so weird and romantic a spot. 
She posed in the vine-covered window-arches, 
some soft white wrap thrown over her head and 
shoulders, the moonlight falling full upon her, 
Lawrence 
She strolled 





a perfect picture of something 
couldn't quite remember what. 


through the woods, the most picturesque of 
dryads, and glided in and out among the 
ruins, looking like a haunting spirit in her 
clinging white dresses. 

And yet, somehow, she jarred strangely upon 
Lawrence. She seemed an intruder in this 
quiet old place. He fancied the old buildings 
turned their sightless eyes reproachfully at him 
for having brought her here. He thought of 
Dorothea flitting in and out among them, as 
unconscious as the birds that build their nests 
in the vines. Out on the river, the figure of 
Miss Van Deusen reclining in the stern of his 
boat was blotted out by the vision of a little 
gir) whose brown hands tugged at the heavy 
oars, and whose upturned face looked scorn- 
And when Miss 
Van Deusen played for him her most beguil- 


fully and haughtily at him. 
¢ o 7 


ing and entrancing music, he saw seated at the 
piano instead a quaint, prim little figure, play- 


ing with unskilful fingers some queer 


, old. 
fashioned tune. 
** child” 


to Miss Van Deusen, and that sagacious young 


He talked a good deal about the 


woman secretly resolved +to see her before go- 
ing home if she had to stay all the autumn, 

One morning, just as they were all starting 
for a drive, a servant came over from the Bel- 
voirs with a note for Mr. Barton. Lawrence 
uttered an exclamation as he read the signa- 
ture. It ran: 

‘* Dear Mr. Barton: I came home only 
last night and hear that you have friends stay- 
ing with you. I would be very glad if, waiv- 
ing all ceremony, you would bring them over 
to tea this evening. 

** DoroTHEA Betvorr.”’ 

He told the ladies, who at once decided to 
go. As for himself he was surprised to see 
how eagerly he looked forward to it, and how 
much he wanted to know if these weeks ofa 
new, strange life had made any change in 
Dorothea. He walked over in the evening a 
little in advance of the others with Miss Van 
Deusen. Dorothea saw them coming and 
came out on the piazza and met them. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, Mr. Barton,” 
she said, simply, and held out her hand. 

Lawrence was so astonished that he forgot 
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to take it, and when he remembered he forgot 
to let go of it again. Was this graceful young 
lady with the charming manners Dorothea ? 
He started and wondered, and felt indignant 
and mystified. He introduced her to Miss 
Van Deusen and the others as they came up, 
feeling very much bewildered all the time. 
She found seats for them all on the piazza, talk- 
ing meanwhile in an easy way. 
After all 
The 


thick brown hair, instead of falling in a mass, 


Lawrence sat and looked at her. 
there was not much outward change. 


was coiled low in her neck, the old-fashioned 
dress was gone and a dainty white muslin had 
Tan and sunburn had faded 
from face and hands. Changes all of them, 
and yet not “ie change. 


taken its place. 


There was all the 
difference between the old Dorothea and this 
one that there is between a young colt, running 
wild in the pasture, full of lifeand strength, un- 
taught, and almost uncatchable, and the same 
animal going at a splendid gait in harness. 
When or by whom he didn’t know, but Law- 
rence felt that Dorothea was broken. 

He watched her earnestly, trying to get used 
to the change. By and by she rose and led 
them in to tea, introducing ‘‘ My grandfa- 
in a dignified and pretty way. She 
seated herself at the head of the table behind 


, 


ther,’ 


the old-fashioned silver urn, as self-possessed 
and charming a hostess as Lawrence had ever 
seen. 

Around the wainscoted dining-room rows of 
bygone Belvoirs them. 
Little children smiled from the canvas who had 
long since, as decrepit old dotards, tottered 
into their ancestral vaults. Over the mantel 
hung a picture of Mount Vernon, fearfully 
and wonderfully executed in colored needle- 
work by a dead and buried Dorothea Belvoir. 
The blue-embroidered clouds were as bright 


looked down upon 


and globular as marbles, and each blade of 
grass on the lawn asserted itself like a cedar of 
Lebanon. The candles in the tall candelabra 
seemed the right light for the queer old room, 
and Lawrence found himself wondering if Mr. 
Belvoir had lighted them, before the guests 
came, with flint and steel. 

Charlie Adams fell in love with Dorothea 


promptly and on the spot, Lawrence’s cousins 
were charmed with her, and Miss Van Deu- 
sen was all graciousness. 

It amused Lawrence to see how fully a match 
this new Dorothea was for the clever society girl. 

‘* T believe she could hoist her with her own 
petard,’’ chuckled he, very inelegantly, to 
himself. 

Somehow he hadn't been able to say very 
much, but when he bade her good-night, he 
said, ‘‘ You have changed wonderfully, Miss 
Dorothea.’’ 

** Why shouldn’t I,”’ said she, ‘‘ I've been 


2? 


away ‘strange countries for to see,’’’ and she 
dropped him a saucy little courtesy. 

Exceedingly puzzled, and yet very much fas- 
cinated, Lawrence went away. 

On the way home Miss Van Deusen said 
quietly, ‘‘ Why did you never tell me, Mr. 
Barton, that Miss Belvoir was a young lady, 
and a very pretty one ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t know it myself,’’ said Lawrence, 
shortly. 

A few days afterward the party broke up, 
and once again Lawrence found himself alone. 

The night after he had seen the last one off 
he was startled by the sudden appearance 
again of a servant with another note. 

This, too, was from Dorothea. Her grand- 

Lawrence 
He went at once and found the old 


gentleman unconscious and near his end. 


father was ill — very ill; would 


come? 


They had sent for a doctor, who presently 
came, but his skill availed little, and through 
the long night they watched and waited for 
death to come. 

Toward morning the old man spoke. 

‘* Dorothea,’’ he said, feebly. 

‘*T am here, dear grandfather,’’ said the 
young girl, brokenly. 

** Dorothea,’’ he repeated, ‘* wait a little, 
the suit will be decided soon.’’ And then he 
closed his eyes and the end came quietly. 

After it was all over and they had laid this 
last of the Belvoirs to rest in the little grass- 
grown cemetery, Lawrence went to see Doro- 
thea. Her aunt, who had been summoned to 
the funeral, was still with her, and Dorothea 
was going to shut the old house and go and 
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live with her, but nothing was quite decided 
yet. 

She was looking over old letters when Law- 
rence came, and a few fell from her lap and 
fluttered to the floor as she rose to greet him. 
She appealed strongly to him in her little 
plain black dress, and he longed to comfort 
But he had 
come with a purpose, and after they had talked 


her, but he didn’t quite know how. 


a little about her plans, he said, ‘* Dorothea, 
there is one thing I want you to take into con- 
sideration. I know I have no right to speak 
now, but you need not answer—only I cannot 
bear that you should go away without know- 
ing how I love you. It has been so from the 
very first, but I did not know until you went 
away how dear you had grown, and now when 
you are making all these plans for the future 
you must let me have a little share in them. 
Only just think of it, dear ; you need not an- 
swer now.”’ 

The color rushed to Dorothea's startled face. 
She looked at him piteously, her eyes filling 
with tears. Lawrence took a step toward her 
and held out his arms. 

‘“*Oh, don’t,’’ she cried. ‘‘I can never 
marry you.’’ 

Lawrence stood still. ‘‘ Why ?’’ he asked, 
gently. 

‘* Because,'’ she began slowly, then broke 
out impatiently—‘‘ Oh, go away. You have 
no right to come here now; you ought to 
know; you ought to see. You humiliate me 
so. Oh, dear, I wish I had never seen you,’’ 
and she buried her face in her hands. 

Lawrence waited a minute, and then said 
very gently, 

‘*T do not understand you ; I amso sorry if 
I hurt you, but it is very simple. I only want 
you to say that some time you will try and 
learn to care for me—will learn to love me,”’ 

Dorothea looked up with great amazement 
in her eyes. 

‘* Learn to love you !’’ she said, in a half- 
whisper. 

** Yes,’’ said Lawrence, ‘* would it be such 
a hard thing, dear ?”’ 

She turned her face away from him while a 


great wave of color rushed over it. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. 


“Why, Mr. 


haven’t seen—that you don’t know ?” 


3arton, is it possible you 


** Know what ?’’ said Lawrence, thoroughly 
bewildered. 

** Are you telling me the truth ?’”’ 
simply. 


she said, 


I can‘t see—I don’t know 


” 


‘* Indeed I am. 
what you mean at all. 
“Why, ’* 
directness, ‘‘ I have loved you all summer; |] 
did from the 


well—because I did, and I showed it in every 


she said, with the old childlike 


very first, because—because— 


way ; I didn’t know any better. It seems as 
if you must have seen—as if you mus/ hav 
known. And that last day on the river, it came 
over me suddenly how much I cared, and that 
you were only interested in me as if I were a 
child, and I felt all] at once that there must be 
something different about me from those other 
women that you could love, and then—why, 
don’t you remember how I jumped out of the 
boat ? I was so hurt, so mortified, and I made 
up my mind I couldn’t see you any more; | 
wanted to go away and see for myself what the 
And so I 
time I was gone I tried so hard to grow like 


difference was. went, and all the 
I watched them all the time and 
I thought if 


home all changed, maybe you would love me 


other women ; 
tried to act like them. I came 
then, but it is all so different now,’’ and she 
sighed wearily. 

Her little revelation seemed to Lawrence the 
He 
The thought 
of what this little girl must have suffered al- 


most pathetic thing he had ever heard. 
cursed himself for his blindness. 


most brought the tears to his eyes, and his 
voice was husky as he asked, 

** Why is it all different, darling? If you 
can only forgive me and love me still, I will try 
all my life to make you forget all this trouble.’’ 

She smiled a little sadly as she said, 

** T learned so much when I was away. I am 
so much older now. I can never marry you 
now, Mr. Barton. I should be ashamed all 
my life to think how much I loved you when 
you didn’t care at all for me, and then you 
know it isn’t really I you care for even now. 
If I hadn't gone away and learned, oh, lots ot 


little society things, you would never have 
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thought of loving me, and yet I was I all the 
time.”’ 

Lawrence was silent. His earthly paradise 
seemed so near, and he couldn't quite see yet 
why it should be barred against him, 

‘Once, Mr. Barton,’’ she began again, 
“after I had been away a little and found I 
could be like other girls, I thought I would 
like to come back and make you love me if I 
could and then I thought it 
would be such a triumph, but this is all so 
different.’’ Her eyes filled, and she looked 
out of the window. 

She looked so little and childish—she was 


refuse you. 


such a child that Lawrence's heart yearned over 
her. 

‘* Dorothea,’’ he said, ‘‘ let us, forget it all. 
1] have been a fool, but you don’t know how I 


e had no idea of giving her up yet. 
He had l f giving | yet 


love you. Let us put all these miserable mis- 
understandings away from us, and I will try to 
make you so happy that you can never think 
of them again,”’ 

She turned around. ‘* How can I marry 
It is all too late. I should hate 


Oh, dear, please go 


you now? 
myself if I were so weak. 
away !”” 

Dorothea had had but little experience of 
the staying power of an earnest lover, and the 
persistency of this one was beginning to pro- 
voke her. 

‘* Why should I go away? Why will you 
spoil our lives for the sake of a whim—a child- 
ish notion ?’’ He tried to take her hand, but 
she drew it quickly away. 

‘** Don’t talk any more,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have 
quite decided.’’ 

** Dorothea,’ 
I go away now I shall not come back again.” 


, 


said Lawrence, solemnly, ‘‘ if 


It was probably the most injudicious speech 
he could have made. All the gentleness faded 
from Dorothea’s manner. 

‘I don't know that I have asked you to,’’ 
she said, with spirit. 

Lawrence flushed a little. 

““Then you want me to say good-by to 
you now, once and forever ?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said she, with decision, and 
held out her hand. 

‘“* What nonsense it all is,” said Lawrence : 


153 
‘* why do you act so childishly ?’’ and he moved 
in front of her, trying to make her look at him, 
but her face was resolutely turned the other 
way. 


’ 


‘* Please go away,’’ she said, without turn- 
ing around. 

There was a little silence. 

** Good-by, then,’’ said Lawrence, sadly, 
holding out his hand. Dorothea gave him 
hers, still with averted face ; he kissed it once, 
but before he could repeat the action she drew 
it away, and covering her face with both her 
hands, cried, ‘‘ Oh, go! go!”’ 

At the door Lawrence paused and looked 
back. She had not moved, but she knew that 
he had stopped, and, without moving her 


hands, she called out, ‘‘ Oh, go! don’t come 


back, please.’’ 

It could hardly be said to be a very cordial 
or even hospitable remark, and Lawrence went. 

For a long time Dorothea sat there quite 
still, then she rose and with a little sob flung 
herself on the floor, put her arms on the broad 
window. sill, and buried her face in them. 

Lawrence was hurt and angry. It had been 
the most powerful shock that his self-esteem 
had ever received. Society had taught him to 
put a higher value upon himself than this. 
Hitherto, the feminine half of creation had 
hung over him like the boughs of a peach-tree, 
A very little 
would have brought a goodly number to his 
feet. But here was a peach which clung per- 
sistently, spite of his most vigorous clubbing. 
He was really hurt more deeply than in his 
self-love. 


laden with ripe fruit. shake 


Every hour the knowledge grew of 
how dearly he loved Dorothea. He called 
himself a dolt and a fool, but while these 
cheerful names undoubtedly relieved his mind 
they failed to make any difference in his 
prospects. It maddened him to think of his 
blindness. He had passed the most charming 
summer of his life, and instead of recognizing 
the real charm, he had thought it was the loveli- 
ness of the place, the leaving his old life so 
completely and finding everything so fresh and 
new. And Dorothea? Certainly he had accept- 
ed her as a very important factor in the sum of 
the whole, but only as a factor. Now he be- 
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gan to realize that in his case one swallow had 
made a summer, and Dorothea was that swal- 
low. Well, she had flown away now, and 
with many wrathful thoughts over his stupid- 
ity he began to pack up to go back to the 
city. 

Still he lingered, after the last box and 
trunk were filled, although he said to himself 
that it was strictly in keeping with his charac- 
ter as a fool to hang around still longer. The 
weather was lovely, the scarlet woodbine had 
decked the old buildings in a fantastic dress, 
and he hated to leave the place. The after- 
noon before he was to go he strolled for the 
last time through all the beautiful places that 
never looked so beautiful as now. He threw 
himself on the ground against the wall of the 
old foundry, and idly began to throw little 
stones and sticks down the bank, hearing them 
splash, or seeing them float away, in the river 
below. 

Presently a curious little sound came to him 
from within the building. He listened a min- 
ute, then sprang to his feet, and rushed to one 
of the arched openings. 

Dorothea was there in a little rustic seat 
which he had made, and it was the choked 
sound of sobbing that he had heard. 

He went toward her, all resentment dying 
out in his heart. 

‘* Dorothea? Oh, my darling !’’ he said. 

She turned a tear-stained face toward him 
for an instant, then quickly turned it away. 

** T’m going away to-morrow unless ou will 
tell me that [ may stay.’’ 

There was no answer. 


‘© Won’t you take it all back, dear, and tell 
me that you love me ?”’ 

Still no answer. He gently tried to take 
her hands from her face, saying tenderly, 
‘ Poor little girl, poor Dorothea, tell me what 
is the matter ; tell me all about it.’’ 

‘*Tam very lonely,’’ came in a choked 
voice from behind the hands. ‘‘ I thought I 
could bear it when I came home—I mean the 
being without you—but I didn’t know then 
that grandfather was going to die,’’ and again 
sobs shouok her little figure and choked her 
voice. 

Lawrence laughed. It was sucha very naive 
speech of hers. He drew her toward him and 
gently stroked the brown head. 

** So you think you could have borne it, do 
you, if only your grandfather had lived ?’’ 

Then after a little, ‘‘ I will make you so 
happy, dear, if only you will let me.’’ 

Dorothea didn’t answer, but the sobs had 
stopped. 

** Won't you look at me, Dorothea, and tell 
me that you forgive me for all the pain I gave 
you ?”’ 


} 


Still profound silence on the part of Doro- 
thea, who, however, showed no desire to change 
her position. 

“Don't you love me a little, dear ?’’ con- 
tinued Lawrence, with praiseworthy persistence, 

He never was quite certain whether the old 
building befriended her at just this moment 
and softly rustled its viny garments, or whether 
he really did hear a very faint, ‘* Yes,’’ 

But he has always chosen to believe the lat- 
ter, and Dorothea has never contradicted him, 


BIRD'S CAROL. 


By GrorGE Cooper. 


Over a little leaf-strewn mound 
A bird alights and sings ; 

Wild rapture from its heart outpours, 
Then heavenward it springs, 


As if the glad soul of the child 
Who sleeps beneath the sod 


Had wandered back to earth again, 
And winged its way to God ! 
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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 
By Ecrra' WHEELER Wrticox: 


She was my dream’s fulfilment and my joy, 
This lovely woman whom you call your wife. 
You sported at your play, an idle boy, 

When I first felt the stirring of her life 

Within my startled being. I was thrilled 
With such intensity of love, it filled 

The very universe! But words are vain— 

No man can comprehend that wild sweet pain. 


You smiled in childhood’s slumber while I felt 

The agonies of labor ; and the nights 

I, weeping, o’er the little sufferer knelt, 

You, wandering on through dreamland’s fair delights, 
Flung out your lengthening limbs and slept and grew, 
While I, awake, saved this dear wife for you, 


She was my heart’s loved idol, and my pride. 

I taught her all those graces which you praise. 

I dreamed of coming years, when at my side 
She should lend lustre to my fading days, 
Should cling to me (as she to you clings now), 
The young fruit hanging to the withered bough. 
But lo! the blossom was so fair a sight, 

You plucked it from me—for your own delight. 


Well, you are worthy of her—oh, thank God— 
And yet I think you do not realize 

How burning were the sands o’er which I trod 
To bear and rear this woman you so prize. 

It was no easy thing to see her go— 

Even into the arms of one she worshipped so. 


How strong, how vast, how awful seems the power 
Of this new love which fills a maiden’s heart, 

For one who never bore a single hour 

Of pain for her ; which tears her life apart 

From all its moorings, and controls her more 
Than all the ties the years have held before ; 
Which crowns a stranger with a kingly grace— 
And gives the one who bore her—second place. 


She loves me still ! and yet were Death to say, 

‘* Choose now between them !’’ you would be her choice. 
God meant it to be so—it is His way— 

But can you wonder, if while I rejoice 

In her content, this thought hurts like a knife— 

‘* No longer necessary to her life’’ ? 
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My pieasure in her joy is bitter sweet, 


Your very goodness sometimes hurts my heart, 


Because for her life’s drama seems complete 
Without the mother’s oft-repeated part. 


Be patient with me ! 
Who now is yours. 


She was mine so long 


One must indeed be strong 


To meet such loss without the least regret. 


And so forgive me if my eyes are wet. 


SOME FAMOUS UNEQUAL MARRIAGES. 


By S. E. 


The world discourages, and rightly so, the 
marriage of December with May, and when 
such marriages took place in former times they 
were usually recorded in some such way as 
this: ‘‘ 22d August (1782). At Bath, Captain 
Hamilton, aged 30, to Mrs. Munson, a lady 


9 


of rank and fortune, aged 85. We may find 
even a distance of eighty years between an old 
man and his bride. In February, 1769, 
** Robert Judge, Esq., of Cooksburgh, Ire- 
land, aged 95, to Miss Annie Nugent, aged 
15. He served in King William's wars, and 
received a ball in his nose.”’ Particulars of 
height, as well as of age, fortune, and length 
of courtship were often given: ‘‘ December 
(1755). 


in the Yorkshire Militia, six feet two inches 


At York, Mr. Thomas, a grenadier 


high, to Miss Hannah. Tennick, of Clearlam, 
three feet two inches high, with a fortune of 
five thousand pounds.’’ And on April sth, 
1785, at Ripley Church, Mr. Robert Long was 
married to Miss Reynard ; between them there 
was disparity both of age and size, ‘‘ the bride- 
groom being thirty-seven years of age, and 
more than six feet high ; the bride twenty years 
old and little more than three feet high.’’ The 
record of a marriage in 1779 of a couple aged 
respectively 80 and 85 concludes thus: 
‘And what is still more remarkable, there 
has been a courtship carried on betwixt them 
for more than sixty years.’’ 

It is right that there should be a generally 
diffused feeling in society adverse to the mar- 
riage of persons far removed in years from one 
another. But although such marriages are 


unequal, they are not always unhappy. One 


ARCHER. 


of the most remarkable marriages of this kind 
in modern times was that of the Hon. Caroline 
Elizabeth Sarah Norton, the granddaughter of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and whose sisters, 
beautiful and highly gifted like herself, became 
respectively Duchess of Somerset and Countess 
of Dufferin, mother of the present Lord 
Dufferin, the great diplomatist. The Hon. 
Mrs. Norton had been divorced from her hus- 
band, the Hon. George Chapple Norton, for 
a great many years ; she had been confined to 
her chair by rheumatism for the previous five 
William Sterling 
Maxwell when she was long past eighty and 


years, yet she married Sir 


he past sixty. To those who think that mar- 
riage is a merely physical union, not a sacra- 
mental friendship of soul with soul, there must 
seem something unnatural in such a marriage. 
But if the purpose of marriage be companion- 
ship, and not merely the procreation of chil- 
dren, then there may be something touching 
and beautiful in the protecting arm of a strong 
man thrown around an aged form, and in the 
union by marriage of those who see in each 
other the qualities they love. . 

In the following collection of unequal mar 
riages the writer has followed no one line of 
division, whether based upon age, station, 


pb) 


money, or intelligence. Some of these mar- 
riages turned out well, others unhappily. In 
some the very inequality was a bond of union, 
while in others the best years of life were spent 
in regretting the irrevocable step. We say ir- 
revocable, because divorce cannot obliterate the 
fact of marriage, though it may annul its legal 


force. I{ there be children, the ties of nature 
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that bind them to their parents, even if those 
parents be legally and socially forever parted 
trom each other, cannot be sundered by any 
law court. 

The clandestine marriage of George the 
Fourth, when Prince of Wales, with the beauti- 
ful Mrs. 
Catholic faith protected her from dishonorable 


Titzherbert, whose sincere Koman 
proposals, was a conspicuous instance of un- 
equal marriage in rank, Mrs, Adams, wife of 
John Adams, then American Minister at the 
Court of St. James’, in one of her letters, 
speaks of seeing the pairat a ball at the I’rench 
‘* The 


Wales came about eleven o'clock ; Mrs. Fitz- 


Ambassador’s. She says: Prince of 
herbert was also present, but I could not dis- 
tinguish her. ‘ But who is this lady?’ me- 
thinks hear yousay. She isa lady of fashion, 
to whom, against the laws of the realm, the 
Prince of Wales is privately married, as is un- 
equivocally believed. She appears with him 
in all public parties, and he avows his marriage 
wherever he dares. They have been the topic 
of conversation in all companies for a long 
time, and it is now said thata young George 
may be expected in the course of the summer. 
She was a widow of about thirty-two years of 
age, whom he a long time persecuted, in order 
to get her upon his own terms ; but finding he 
could not succeed, he quieted her conscience 
by matrimony, which however valid in the eye 
of Heaven is set aside by the laws of the land, 
which forbids a prince of the blood to marry a 
subject.”’ 

The Czar of Russia was morganatically mar- 
ried to the Princess Dolgorouka, the mother 
of four of his vast brood of illegitimate chil- 
dren ; at least the marriage was generally re- 
ported to have taken place at the close of 
18$0, and the report was not contradicted. 

The Princess Louise, of England, married 
socially beneath her when she wedded the 


Marquis of Lorne, in 1871. It was stated by 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
when asking for a dowry for her Royal High- 
hess, that the House of Argyle had royal blood 
in its veins. The old Emperor of Germany, 
whose son and heir is the husband of Louise’s 
oldest sister, the Princess Royal, of England, 


Queen Victoria’s eldest child, protested in 
vain against the Louise-Lorne marriage, and 
the vision of plebeian intermixtures which he 
saw in the distance has already come to pass, 
Lady Mary Campbell, one of Lorne’s sisters, 
having married Captain Taylor, of the Twenty- 
third Royal Welsh Fusiliers. The Princess 
Louise is older than her husband, 

Prince Roland Bonaparte got twenty million 
francs beside the estate of San. Donato by his 
marriage with Mlle. Marie Blanc, daughter of 
M. Blanc, who kept the gaming-tables at 
Monaco, and died worth five million pounds 
sterling. The father of Prince Roland, Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, married Mlle. Riffin, a poor 
seamstress. ‘Three times was the marriage 
ceremony performed at different times and 
places, so as to baffle Napoleon the Third— 
who got it twice annulled—and to make the 
two children his wife 
Prince Roland 


of Prince Pierre and 
legitimate under French law. 
was one of the two. 

Another and richer gambler than M. Blanc 
left six million francs to his widow, but she 
lost her wits at such a‘ windfall, and was put 
There Madame Bena- 
zet, whose husband had formed the gaming- 
tables at Baden, was carefully treated by Dr. 


into a private asylum. 


Thulie, the young assistant physician, and as 
soon as she recovered she offered him her hand, 
with an annuity of eight thousand a year in it. 
Relatives tried in vain to break the marriage 
and marital annuity. 

Aaron Burr's first wife, Mrs. Prevost, was 
ten years older than himself, and had two 
sons. She was neither beautiful nor wealthy, 
but she was highly cultivated, with great loveli- 
ness of character. ‘The marriage was a happy 
defects. 
He said in atter years that if his manners were 


one, notwithstanding Burr's moral 
superior to those of the common run of men, 
it was owing to the insensible influence of his 
wife. ‘They went but little into society. In 
his seventy-eighth year he married Madame 
Jumel, but they were soon separated. 

Lady Sarah Cadogan, daughter of William, 
the first Earl Cadogan, was married at the age 
of thirteen to Charles, second Duke of Rich- 


mond, aged eighteen. It is said that this 
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marriage was a bargain to cancel a gambling 
debt between their parents, Lady Sarah being 
a-co-heiress. The duke was then Lord March, 
and was brought from college as the little lady 
was brought from school for the marriage cere- 
mony, which took place at the Hague. The 
bride was nervous and bashful, but the bride- 
groom exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely you are not going 
to marry me to that dowdy?’ Married they 
were, however, and his tutor took him off to 
the continent, while the bride went back to her 
mother. ‘Three years after Lord March re- 
turned from his travels, but having such a dis- 
agreeable recollection of his wife, he was in no 
hurry to join her, and went the first evening 
to the theatre. ‘There he saw a lady so beau- 
tiful that he asked who she was, ‘* The 
reigning toast, Lady March,’’ was the answer. 
He hastened to claim her, and their lifelong 
affection for each other is much commented 
upon by contemporaneous writers. 

In the case of another similar marriage in Eng- 
land, the united ages of the parties concerned 
was thirty-five, the bridegroom being twenty- 
one and the bride fourteen. It was somewhat 
of a novelty to observe the interesting bride on 
the following day exhibiting her skill on the 
skipping-rope on the pavements in the street. 

Harriet Mellon, who married Lady Burdett- 
Coutts’s grandfather, Thomas Coutts, in his 
old age, and then married the young Duke of 
Albans, was not the only actress who has bet- 
tered her position by marriage. In 172 
Anastasia Robinson married the Earl of Peter- 
borough ; Lavinia Fenton married the Duke of 
Bolton in 1751; Elizabeth Farren married the 
Earl of Derby in 1797 ; Louisa Bounton mar- 
ried the Earl of Craven in 1808 ; Mary Bolton 
married Lord Thurlow in 1813 ; Maria Foote 
married the Earl of Harrington in 1830; Miss 
Peyton, the singer, married Lord William 
Lennox, son of the Duke of Richmond, in 
1822; Katherine Stephens married the Earl of 
Essex in 1839; Elizabeth O’ Neill married Sir 
W. Wrixon Beecher in 1819 ; Louisa Mordaunt 
married Sir W. Boothley in 1844 ; and Miss 
Robinson married Sir Charles Felix Smith, and 
Miss Emily Saunders married Sir William Don. 
The wife of Mohammed was twenty years 


older than the prophet, and George Eliot 
distanced her husband, John Walter Cross, by 
the same length of years. John Howard, the 
philanthropist, also married out of gratitude a 
woman twenty-seven years his senior, he being 
then twenty-five, she fifty-two. Josephine was 


John Wilkes, 


six years older than Napoleon. 
the English agitator, married a lady ten years 
his senior, who got a divorce from him for his 
conjugal infidelities. Dr. Johnson married 
the widow Porter, who was forty-eight, while he 
was only twenty-one. ‘Twenty-two years he 
was a kind and affectionate husband to her, 
and his prayer on the anniversary of her death 
is evidence of the constancy with which he 
mourned for her. He was only forty-three when 
she died, but never married again. Shake- 
speare was eighteen when he married Anne 
Hathaway, and she was twenty-five. 

‘The late Dean Close, of Carlisle, when 
widower of eighty-four, with many grandchil- 
dren, married the wealthy Mrs. Hodson, of 
the Rookery, Carlisle. She was seventy-four 
when she married the dean, and fifty when she 
married Mr. Hodson, her first husband, who 
was seventy-one. 

Sometimes an unequal marriage is too much 
for one or other of the parties. Miss Parker, of 
Granville, Mass., a maiden with fifty thousand 
dollars, fell in love with John Field, head- 
waiter in the Ottawa Hotel. He died soon after 
their marriage, from over-excitement at finding 
himself a Benedick anda nabob. 

The second marriage of M. De Lesseps was 
extremely romantic. Mlle. de Braga, who was 
not then nineteen, fell in love with him when 
he was over sixty, and first betrayed her feel- 
ings when presenting him with arose. The 
marriage was celebrated contemporaneously 
with the Suez Canal fétes, and Ishmail Pacha, 
then Khedive of Egypt, made splendid pres- 
ents to the bride. Eight children have resulted 
from this unequal marriage. 

Peter the Great of Russia married a peasant, 
who became his wisest counsellor, and worthy 
of her imperialcrown. Milton’s marriage was 
an example of inequality both in intellect and 
in temper, and so was John Wesley’s, who said, 
I did not send her 


sé 


when his wife Jeft him, 
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away ; I will not call her back.’’ Jeremy Tay- 
lor, the Shakespeare of divines, Bishop of Down 
and Canon and Chaplain to Charles the First, 
married the unfortunate natural 


daughter, Miss Joanna Bridges. Samuel Butler, 


monarch's 


author of ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ at fifty years seemed 
to add to his security for the future by marrying 
a widow named Herbert, who was of good 
family and fortune ; but this prospect proved a 
delusion, in consequence of the failure of par- 
ties on whom the lady’s fortune depended. 
Dryden’s wife wished she was a book that she 
He re- 
plied, ‘‘ Be an almanac then, my dear, that I 


might enjoy more of his company. 


may change you once a year.”’ 

The late Countess Frances Waldegrass was 
She married four 
husbands, two ef them being of the Walde- 


the daughter of the singer. 


grass family, and the last the Right Hon. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, now Lord Carlingford. 

Phillipe D’Ense 
Vanhagen, who was born in Diisseldorf, Feb- 


Charles Augusta Louis 


ruary 21st, 1785, and died October roth, 1858, 
married on September 27th, 1814, a lady four- 


teen years older and far more talented than 
himself. This was Rachel Antonia Frederique 
Levin, at Berlin, in 1771, who was born of 
Hebrew parents named Torrow, which they 
changed to Levin, when they made their fortune 
by commercial speculation. 

In childhood she showed great fondness for 
study, and at twenty years of age had attracted 
the attention of the most distinguished men of 
the time. Her 
salon was the resort of such men as the two 
Schlegels, the two von Humboldts, Gentz, 
Tieck, Veit, Brinkmann, Leheine. 
in 1833. 


In 1808 she met Vanhagen. 


She died 


The circumstances of Lady Burdett-Coutts’s 
marriage with Mr, William Ashmead Bartlett, 
who has since taken her name by legal license, 
are too well known to the American public to 
need repetition. Suffice it that the marriage. 
though so much commented upon’ at the time, 
is admitted by all who know the parties to have 
resulted in perfect happiness and contentment 
to both of them, 


JANUARY. 


By Sopute L. ScHENCK, 


A new year smiling comes, 


It seems that we 


But yesterday the last one turned to greet. 
Swiftly the months passed by, and silently 


We marked it fade, and felt that something sweet 


Was drifting from us ; and we softly sighed 


As the year, lately new, grew pale and died. 


O January ! first of this new year, 


What scenes are hidden in thy coming hours ? 


We greet thee with a mingled joy and fear, 


Knowing thou hast for us both thorns and flowers ; 


And as we blindly meet each new-born day, 
We ask for guidance o'er the untried way. 


Welcome, New Year ! 


Faith bids each heart be strong. 


For God will order all that comes with thee. 
To Him we leave it, glad to march along, 
Feeling that what is best alone will be. 


And as we onward pass, kind wishes fall, 
That this may prove a happy year for all. 
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STORIES AND MEMORIES OF WASHINGTON.—I. 


By Seaton Donono, 


I hold him not living in vain who can, and 
if he can will, contribute from his age and ex- 
perience to the passing history, introducing 
here and there a preceding scene, which, per- 
haps—who can say in what degree—may give 
the present its ‘form and pressure.’’ Older 
men may know more, or better remember the 
past than I; if so, let them furnish out com- 
pletely my deficiencies, Young men will be 
interested even in fragmentary portions of that 
which was being enacted prior to their own 
appearance on the stage, 

With such sentiments, I sketch an occa- 
sional story of old Washington, its men and 


»vents, as it chances to revisit my memory, 





Though I do not remember the inaugura- 
tion of John Quincy Adams as President, hav- 
ing been then but a very juvenile Washingto- 
nian, yet I recall clearly, years after, the grand 
old man when he had become a member of 
the House of Representatives. I saw and 
heard him often in Congress and met him on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, where, slowly, medi- 
tatively it was his wont to walk, apparently 
unconscious of any world save that within 
himself, 

As a boy, being fond of bathing in the 
Potomac, I frequently resorted thither at early 
The favorite 
point for such enjoyment was at “‘ the syca- 


hours of summer mornings. 


mores,’’ so called because a group of those 
trees stood on a certain part of the shore. 
The location was in the immediate vicinity of 
the present Washington Monument. ‘There I 
had sometimes the honor of attempting to rival 
the natatory skill of John Quincy Adams, 

It was his custom to seek the refreshment of 
the River of Swans—Pow-tow-mack—at the 
dewy hours of four or five a.m. My young 
companions and | encircled him as minnows 
may swim about a whale, but with no fear, 


for among children he was as a child, 


A strange incident occurred there one day. 
Mrs. Anne Royal, a stout, aged, and eccen- 


tric widow of a Revolutionary soldier, had 
come to Washington some time before and 
undertaken the publication of a weekly paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Huntress,’’ in size little beyond 
a sheet of foolscap, blurred print, and more 
typographical errors than lines. Biographical 
accounts of gentlemen of the Cabinet and of 
Congress were its main features, with notices, 
too, of distinguished ladies of the metropolis, 
If the élite furnished her, on her call, with 
proper data and proper pay, their lives were 


glorious in the next number of the 


made g 


unique journal, and they were also presented 
as angels, either masculine or feminine ; but 
if her visit, as did happen now and then, met 
with refusal, the imaginative editor would in- 
vent. wonderful circumstances and attribute 
them to such personages. ‘lhese, in publica- 
tion, startled, and even terrified the subjects 


thereof and all their society friends, So it be- 


came necessary to buy off the vengeful madam 
and to obtain from her a pleasant report. 
Cases of fancy were often more profitable to 
the Reyal treasury than those which were au- 
thentic. So severe and denunciatory was the 
editorial tone of this Saturday visitor that it 
soon created dread in all quarters, and few 
were brave enough to provoke her wrath by 
declining the application of the proprietor. 
The demand granted, the consequent lauda- 
tion proved scarcely more acceptable, being 
extravagant to absurdity, and read with general 
laughter, 

No paper of the period in Washington, not 
even the stately and venerable ‘‘ National 
Intelligencer,’’ could compare in extent of 
local subscription with the list of ‘f The Hunt- 
bess, *” 

The active and resolute madam would have 
it, and made it so, by going from house to 
house, office to office, stores, departments of 
the Government, in a word everywhere, of 
course including Congress assembled. By 
love or by fear she usually succeeded, Soon 
as the queer little sheets issued from the press, 


and while they were yet damp, Mrs. Royal, 
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huge basket on arm, bore them through the 
city, acting as carrier. 

The enterprising widow had long sought an 
opportunity to pay her respects to the Honor- 
able John Quincy, but somehow—perhaps 
John Quincy knew-—fate failed to favor her. 
She chanced to learn the early summer 
morning practice of his late Excellency, and 
the very next day repaired to the river and the 
sycamores. ‘There he was, serenely disport- 
ing. She looked on with self-congratulation. 
The swimmer approached the shore at last, 
nearer and nearer, till he observed her ladyship 
in waiting, then, the stream admitting, stood, 
head and neck exposed above the surface. 

Thus situated, a prisoner, she addressed 
him, introduced herself, and held sufficient talk 
to furnish subject for a fine article in the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Huntress,’’ which accomplished, she 
retired, and once more all was ‘‘ quiet on the 
Potomac. ”’ 


Mr. Adams, though a statesman, was a poet. 
Perhaps not of a high class, yet a writer of 
agreeable verses, always sensible, now playful, 
now philosophical. One of his productions, 
his best-known poem, on ‘‘ The Wants of 
Man,”’ 
House of Representatives, amid all the noises 
of debate. 


was composed at his desk in the 


A page of note-paper was used for 
each verse, and the entire composition required 
a number of days. The inspiration was the 
request of a young lady that he would ‘‘ write 
her something’’-——no infrequent petition at that 
period to the distinguished citizen. On pub- 
lication, which speedily followed, it became 
at once popular. 

The Congressional bard was very obliging, 
especially when beauty demanded. His me- 
lodious fancies, generally brief, were prized by 
all who received them ; chiefly, perhaps, on 
account of their exalted source. 

Mr. Adams was punctilious in replying 
promptly as possible to every respectful letter 
addressed to him, and literary matters produced 
the most cordial responses. 


No quieter or more gentlemanly person did 
lever meet than David Crockett. 


161 


He came slowly lounging into the venerable 

office of the ‘‘ National Intelligencer’’ one 
severe winter afternoon, when and where I was 
industriously warming my little boy body all 
round the small, square stove. 
He 
Then over 
the flat stove-top he extended his big rough 
hands. 

**Cold,’’ he said. 
long while. 

I looked up at him—looked intently ; for 
thiswasanuncommoncomer. A large form— 
to my boyish idea gigantic—a great, strange 
head, down either side of which, from a mid- 
dle parting, fell long black hair. Something 
savage about him, yet a most gentle savage, 
as if he could fondle a baby, pet a puss, and 
even cry very heartily, being moved by proper 
circumstance. 

My father, present, of course, for he ‘‘ be- 
longed to the office,” 


There was a vacant chair near 
took it with solemn deliberation. 


me, 


Nothing more for a 


observing my amaze- 
ment, found opportunity to whisper in my 
ear, ‘‘ David Crockett.’’ 

I knew a few things about the famous man 
—knew that his life had been a romance sur- 
passing the imaginings of any poet or novelist 
—knew, and what so surprising as this ?—that 
he was now a member of Congress. Indeed, 
I had heard read at the breakfast-table some 
of the ‘* b’ar stories’’ with which he frequent- 


ly amused, convulsed, and convinced the 
** House.’’ 

I saw David Crockett. 

Presently I felt David Crockett. His big 


right hand, gliding away from the hot stove- 
plate, chose to rest itself lovingly among the 
curls of my hair. 

‘* You never met a b’ar?’’ remarked Davy ; 
‘* in course you never ?”” 

I acknowledged my total unacquaintance, 

‘* Would like to ?’’ 

** Certainly.’’ 

‘Don’t know. 
first.”’ 

‘* T’d be glad to hear, then.’’ 

**So you shall, my boy. I'll tell you a 
story of one I seed once’t.”’ 

I was charmed with the anticipation. 


Better hear about ’em 


He 
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would have begun it immediately, but several 
senators, and others, that mo- 


, 


** members,’ 
ment entered the office. 

Their business soon over, they still lingered, 
for a whisper had stolen among them, and 
more chairs were brought up to the fire, and 
an expectant circle unexpectedly resulted. 

‘* I was going to tell this lad a b’ar story,”’ 
resumed Davy, when every voice interrupted 
him with, 

** Tell it! tell it! 

He complied. 
proved my chief enjoyment of life, to date. 


We all wish to hear it !’”’ 
Listening, that afternoon, 


Listening seemed to prove a similar sensation 
to every person of the group. It was a grand 
excitement just to listen, Whatever was re- 
lated we saw. We lived along the remarkable 
incidents from word to word. Who, of mor- 
tals, save David Crockett, could display such 
vivid power—could so wield thunder and 
lightning? Yet it was not altogether terror 
Comical situations were introduced. We were 
eager, we were alarmed, we were suddenly in 
most violent paroxysms of laughter. 

Ah, the Alama ! 
battle for freedom a nobler, a more glorious 


being than David Crockett. 


Yet never went down in 


It was a time of commotion, a time of ter- 
rors, ‘The victorious British army advanced 
toward Washington. Bladensburg, yonder in 
Maryland, had vainly opposed the march of 
the national enemy, and the boy, so young 
that admission into the ranks could not be per- 
mitted, had nevertheless engaged in the oppo- 
sition on his own and _ patriotic account. 
Twice or thrice he discharged his rusty, bor- 
rowed flint-lock at the audacious invader, then, 
like soldier true, obeyed the order of author- 
ity, which a single word expressed—‘“‘ Re- 
treat !’’ 

Perspiration, its drops dark with dust, fell 
from his crimson face, for the day was the 
sultriest of summer, and swift, indeed, had been 
his motion along the confused turnpike road. 
The wheels of his brain still whirling at an ex- 
travagant rate, scarcely could he remember 
now the numerous and startling incidents of 
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the rout, but one presented itself clearly and 
promised to be permanent. ‘Truly, it became 
so, and far beyond his utmost dreaming, It 
remained all through his long life—and who 
shall say that even death has obscured or blot- 
ted it out ? 

In a dusty cloud the red-coated cavalry was 
galloping toward the metropolis. Women 
and children, wild and bewildered, frequently 
crossed the road, or flew about in all angles, 
calling to each other and desperately seeking 
safety. Almost under the horses’ hoofs a little 
girl, hatless, her black hair streaming, ran, 
stood, ran back and stood again; knew not 
what to do, was lost, and really a moment later 
would have been lost forever, trampled by the 
furious steeds, had not our young volunteer 
seen the peril, rushed to the rescue, caught the 
child in his arms, and instantly thrown her 
over the wayside fence into the rough protec- 
tion of the bordering bushes. 


The mist returns and lingers years and years, 
and when it is gone the scene how different |! 

War no longer overshadows the land. The 
youthful hero, now in early manhood, walks 
the streets of the improved capital conversing 
with a friend somewhat above his own age. 
Of course the summer moonlight inspires the 
twain with thoughts of love and poetry. On 
that particular evening, as he has done on 
many ‘particular evenings thereabout, the friend 
is to visit some charming young ladies, who 
are three sisters, and invites the ex-soldier boy 
to accompany him. ‘The bashful hero for a 
time declines, but at last yields to resolute 
urgency. His slow consent is received with 
the gay and confident words, ‘* Thank you; 
itis important. I will introduce you to your 
future wife !”’ 

The story is so strange that it is bold to tell 
it, and should not be believed when told, save 
that, in many cases, nothing is so incredible 
as truth. 

Much to the astonishment of the two young 
gentlemen, more to the astonishment of the 
three young ladies, and most to the astonish- 
ment (and delight) of one of the latter, the 
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rescuing warrior of the day of Bladensburg and 
the rescued maiden of the perilous turnpike 
met! Met again for the first time since their 
romantic encounter, met and spoke glowingly 
of the past, more glowingly of the present, 
most glowingly of the anticipated and plighted 
{uture. Many visits followed, many walks and 
talks, many just whispered dreams by the cozy 
fireside ; and when it was Christmas eve the 
paternal mansion of the damsel was gay with 
guests and solemn with the presence of the 
sacred minister, and every one said, ‘‘A 
happy marriage !'’ In token whereof one year 
from that ceremony the loving pair received a 
Christmas gift—only a little one—but it made 
them happier—myself. 


Perfectly lawless, I return with a bound to 
the boyhood of this boy’s father, representing 
him at a date not long subsequent to that of 
his valorous deeds on the field of martial glory, 
He reappears on the same ground of his origi- 
nal entrance, just where now elevates itself the 
Masonic Temple —the Masonic Temple which 
has usurped the site of a small wooden tavern, 
the house of general entertainment of the en- 
tire ‘‘ city.’’ Tall 
trees around it rustle their foliage. A mur- 
muring brook, violent after rains, winds before 


It stands in a green vale. 


it, taking, in a picturesque sort of way, the 
course of the present Ninth Street, toward the 
waters of the Potomac. Several ropes depend 
from the tree-boughs, forming swings, where 
laughing lasses and sighing swains rush through 
the exhilarating air, glowing rosy-red with the 
breathless exercise. Others, male and female, 
young and old, in conversation, sport, or rest, 
grouping the hillside; tales are told of the 
happy times gone or to come ; many with pipe 
in mouth, or can in hand, barter all things for 
dreams. Thus till the little bell of*St. Pat- 
ick’s, the unpretending church on the rising 
ground near, summons to service, and the 
quaint and curious Father Matthews looks 
blandly over his devoted flock. Perhaps two 
lambs yet linger by the spring—the pastor’s 
call unheeding—untrue awhile to duty, true 
to love. 


That spring, where so many vows were 
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breathed Jong ago, still bubbles up its pure 
waters, but now seldom seen, its location being 
subterranean in an arch under F Street pave- 
ment, and only accessible from the cellar of 
the Masonic edifice. 


I enter again, 7 propria personé, a school- 
boy now, and often at play with my noisy fel- 
low-students all over the grassy square at pres- 
ent occupied by the ponderous Department of 
the Interior. ‘‘ All over?’’ Not quite ; for 
a considerable section of the public ground has 
long been appropriated to private use by Tim 
Murphy, his emphatic wife, Norah, and _ their 
cow, pigs, chickens, cats and dogs. This in- 
teresting family, except the cow, who was ac- 
commodated with an exclusive shed, lived to- 
gether in harmony under the one low roof of 
the shanty, which had been designed by the 
united minds and erected by the wedded hands 
of these enterprising settlers. A rough, tum- 
ble-down fence, composed of every material 
that could be found in the neighborhood, de- 
fined the claim, and within its charmed territory 
flourished potatoes, cabbage, corn, and other 
desirables. The dwelling itself, both as to 
manner and matter of building, was a wonder 
and a continual study to myself and merry as- 
sociates ; for broken boards, bricks, stones, 
sheet-iron, tin, mortar, mud, and I know not 
Yet 
it was the home of the aged couple, and they 
were happy there. 


what else, contributed to its singularity. 


But the shadow comes to every door, whether 
of cot or palace, and one day Tim went away 
to the ‘‘old country’’—not Ireland-—from 
which he should never return, and the lone 
widow was almost broken-hearted, even for that 
poor and nearly helpless lame companion. 

Time, that stops for none of our sorrows, yet 
mysteriously soothes them, went on, and Norah 
again found a degree of pleasure in the com- 
pany left her, and the duties of household and 
garden. Still, even these enjoyments were to 
be threatened. 

What did those men mean with their rods 
and lines and their instruments, measuring 
over the square and making notes in little 


books? They approach her habitation—one 
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ventures to open the gate. Broom in hand 
she goes forth to confront the intruders. 

It isa party of surveyors acting under the 
orders of the Government. A building for 
public use is about to be erected here. 

Norah, with many indignant words, and 
quick and vigorous applications of the broom, 
‘* What! would 
ye tear down the only house I have in all this 
The 


too, and me old man’s hands along wid it— 


declares it shall not be so. 


wurruld ? house me own hands built, 


Heaven rist his sow]! An’ distroy the poor 
An’ murther the innocint 
Git 


widdy’s garden ? 
cow, an’ the pritty pigs, an’ the rist? 
along wid ye, I say !”’ 

The storm was too violent ; they did ‘* git 


a) 


along,’’ retreating in a perfect panic. 

Immediately repairing to the Presidential 
mansion, they related the strange story to Gen- 
eral Jackson, who received it with hearty laugh- 
ter, and advised them to try again on the mor- 
row. Observing hesitation among the men to 
comply with this suggestion, finally the hero 
promised to meet them himself next day ata 
certain hour on the battlefield. He would see 
who should presume to defy the United States ! 

Faithful to appointment, the party assembled 
the following morning, augmented by a curi- 
ous crowd, and the President immediately led 
the advance against the belligerent shanty. 
The shanty was not to be surprised, but his 
Excellency was, for the goddess of war instant- 
ly issued forth, still armed with the former 
weapon of victory, and assailed him fiercely. 

** It is General Jackson ! 


The President !’’ 
shouted the startled army with one wild voice. 


‘* Gineral Jackson !’’ exclaimed Norah, and 
her broom fell to the ground, her look of 
wrath became a smile; she stood, humble, 
obedient, reverent. 


The President now calmly explained to her 


EPIGRAM. 


the situation of affairs, and that the matter was 
imperative. Her house occupied the space 
wanted, Itmust be torn down. 

Only one weapon remained that could be 
used against him ; she burst into tears. 


failed. 


Tears 
Another thought. She drew from the 
pocket of her apron a torn, crumpled, soiled 
piece of paper. Unfolding it, smoothing it 
carefully, she said, 

** Gineral, my good man that’s gone—the 
New Or- 


he almost worshipped 


saints kape him—fought wid you at 


leans. He loved you ; 


you ; that’s what Tim Murphy did !”’ 
1? 


‘*Tim Murphy !’’ exclaimed the President, 


**T remember him well. <A true, brave man,”’ 
** An’ you're afther murthering his widdy for 
that same ! here’s a 


Lasten ; pome which 


Tim wrote all out 0’ his own head only a wake 


before he wint away. 


An’ didn't he de ye, 
Gineral !’’ 

She read aloud the inspiration of the depart- 
ed poet, which consisted of the most elaborate 
and exaited praise of the great commander pos- 
sible within four verses, each verse having the 
refrain : 

** Hurra for Gineral Jackson !”’ 

I deeply regret, for my own sake and for that 
of posterity, that of this spirited effusion the 
refrain is all I can now remember. 

The effect on the President of the tearful 
He ordered 
that the shanty should not be disturbed, at least 
for the present, nor until a comfortable substi- 


reading was quick and decisive. 


tute should be built on a portion of the reser- 
vation not needed by the Government improve- 
ment; that new home to be paid for by 
himself, and to be secured to the widow of his 
life. A 
money, to be paid her monthly, was also ap- 
propriated. 


fellow-soldier during her sum of 


And dll things were done as he had said. 


EPIGRAM. 


By Friavet S. MINEs. 


Man, reckon not by that ye see, 


Measure not what seems to be, 


Regard not worth by words alone, 


But only judge by what is done. 
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By Laura C. 


To Miss Cleveland is no doubt due the credit 
of having revealed Holland Patent to the peo- 
ple of this country. Until she gave to it the 
fame it enjoys, few if any persons outside of 
the region about it and the friends of the vil- 
Its name 
js peculiar and misleading, and doubtless very 
many persons have been in the same condition 


lagers had any idea of its existence. 


of mind regarding it as was a well-known New 
York lawyer last summer, who, when he had 
occasion to send a message to Miss Cleveland’s 
house, was at a loss to state whether the title 
was that of a country-seat or a Government 
patent ; and as he could not find any one who 
did know, he did not send his telegram. 

Until recently there was no telegraphic con- 
nection with the village, but a telephonic com- 
munication was established some time since, 
and now there is telegraphic connection with 
the office at Utica. The remoteness of Hol- 
land Patent from any large centre is not the 
reason for its former obscurity. It is only a 
dozen miles from Utica. The fact is due to 
its being off the regular lines of travel from 
New York. But it has regular railway con- 
nection with the New York Central, and one 
can take a sleeping-car at Holland Patent for 
New York direct. It is on what was formerly 
known as the Black River Road, but is now 
a division of the Rome, Watertown and Og- 
densburg. Nestled in the hills of Oneida 
County, it is one of the most beautiful villages 
in the interior of the State, and its possibilities 
for development are practically unlimited. The 
people of the place are fully aware of its nat- 
ural attractions, and their pride in it is shown 
in the appearance of their homes, 

Miss Cleveland’s home has been in Holland 
Patent since she was a little child, and her in- 
terests are more closely identified with it than 
isthe case with any of her brothers or sisters. 
In the campaign lives of President Cleveland 
she is mentioned as his youngest sister, who 
resided with their mother in the old home. 
Though the youngest of the family, she was 
hot, as is implied in the majority of those his- 
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Hottoway. 


tories, the daughter who remained at home 
while the other brothers and sisters went their 
several ways in the world. She was away at 
school, and afterward teaching, and it was not 
until the marriage of her sister Louise, now 
Mrs. Bacon, of Toledo, Ohio, that she re- 
turned home to reside. Even after this sister’s 
departure she did not settle down in Holland 
Patent, but was engaged in her lecture work 
before schools and colleges. It is true, how- 
ever, that she was never far from home, and 
during the last two years of her mother’s life 
was rarely away from her for more than twenty- 
four hours ata time. She confined her work 
to the institutions nearest her home, and finally 
abandoned her engagements to devote herself 
to her only parent. Mrs. Cleveland died in 
July, 1882, just ten years after the loss at sea 
of her two sons, Frederick and Louis, who 
had been on a visit to her and were returning 
to their residence at Nassau. 

. The Cleveland family is in its best sense a 
clannish one, tenacious in fraternal affection 
and beautifully loyal to home ties. The 
father died in 1853, when the President was 
only sixteen and his sister Rose Elizabeth was 
seven years of age. The mother was a singu- 
larly strong character—the possessor of intel- 
lectual and moral force and great dignity. She 
reared her children to honor her and to love 
one another; and in their maturer years they 
have not departed from her precepts. Though 
the brothers and sisters have lived apart, they 
have experienced a closer kinship than is gen- 
erally the case in united households. 

The love and veneration shared by all the 
group for their mother, and the deep grief they 
felt in her death, is a living bond between them, 
and one never to die while they live. To her 
they came as often as they could make the 
journey, the sons who had gone out into the 
world and the sisters who had_ established 
new homes for themselves. The last time 
they met there was at the funeral of Mrs. 
Cleveland, and when they separated it was to 
leave the youngest sister the sole occupant of 
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the lonely house. Eager hospitality was 
offered her in the homes of her brothers and 
sisters, but she preferred to stay in the house 
which had now become hers, and in time to 
There 

She 


was not a stranger in the place, as her elder 


renew her work in her chosen field. 
was an advantage to her in this course. 


brothers and sisters had become by their iong 
absence from it, but every one knew and re- 
spected her, and her few chosen friends were 
not far away. She had, too, the prestige of 
her parents’ fame in Holland Patent, and this 
was a rich legacy. Her father had died three 
weeks after his removal there to become the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, but his 
character as a minister and a man was well 
known in all that region, and in his short ac- 
quaintance with the villagers he had endeared 
himself to them. Mrs. Cleveland lived there 
nearly twenty years after his death, and her 
worth is fully appreciated by the villagers. 
She was a noble woman, intensely self-reliant, 
courageous, and religious. A Southerner 
-reared in luxury—the only child of a wealthy 
merchant of Baltimore—she had met the dis- 
asters of life that followed her husband's death 
with such fortitude and rare independence as 
made her life a marvel to those about her. It 
was only because she had been bred in the cir- 
cle of life that was hers, and had come from 
such a family and home, that she was able to 
meet misfortune as she did, 

Mrs. 


pressed—was to leave to the village some expres- 


Cleveland’s ardent desire—often ex- 
sion of her good-will and appreciation of the 
kindness shown her in her days of trouble, 
and her wish was to give a fund for a library, 
She expected that the estate of her son Fred- 
erick would provide for this trust, but after her 
death, when it was found that it would not, 
her son Grover provided the means for the 
purchase of the five hundred and odd volumes 
now in the library, and bearing the inscription : 
‘* Donated in memory of Mrs. Ann Cleveland 
by her children, ”’ 

Holland Patent is a Republican village, and 
political feeling runs high there in every im- 
portant campaign. It did not give the stand- 
ard-bearer of the Democratic Party in 1884 
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many votes, but it was the place where one 
could get material for honest history, and 
where, whatever the politics of a man, a sin- 
cere eulogy of the Cleveland family could al- 
ways be obtained. 

Within the past two years Miss Cleveland 
Holland 
Patent, and has added many improvements 


has increased her possessions in 


to her home. Among the additions were a 
large library on the second floor 
halls 


increasing its exterior as well as its interior 


and _ several 


piazzas_) and about the mansion, al] 
, 


appearance, It is the home of a literary 
woman, a person of real literary instincts, 
One sees books, magazines, writing materials, 
secretaries, and round tables for scribes, but 
no sign of sewing-basket, or cookery manuals, 
or keys. Jfowever sharply the visitor looks 
for these signs of femininity, she sees them not, 
neither docs she note any preoccupation on 
the part Miss 


matters ; and yet she is the mistress of a beau- 


of Cleveland in household 


tifully ordered and exquisitely neat home, 


Mail-time is important there, where letters 
all of the United 


on all imaginable subjects and from all classes 


come from parts States 


of people. The autograph-hunter invades its 
privacy, and the newspaper reporter is a fre- 
quent visiter at the front door. Beyond that 
portal, Miss 


Cleveland’s home is her castle, and its privacy 


however, he does not come. 


is not invaded by anyone. Invited guests 
find it a delightful place to visit, and the few 
intimate friends she has in Holland Patent 
have a welcome always. 

In the decorations with which she is sur- 
rounded, in that blending of the old and the 


all 


Her father’s arm-chair and secretary are in her 


new, we find that indicates a real home. 
library ; her mother’ s easy-chair is in her 
room ; the great mahogany sideboard is in the 
dining-room, and the piano and parlor fur- 
nishings once her mother’s are now hers. 
From two of Miss Cleveland’s friends in 
Holland Patent I have been honored with facts 
regarding her life there not otherwise obtain- 
able, and I have thought it well to quote them 
rather than use the material impersonally. Both 


of my correspondents were guests of Miss Cleve- 
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jand while she was hostess of the White House, 
and are her valued friends. Miss Fuller says : 
“ About twelve or fifteen years ago Miss Cleve- 
land gave up teaching, and came home to do 
all that a loving, devoted daughter could do for 
her aged mother. She was active in church 
and village work, and all things truly good re- 
ceived her unqualified support. She gathered 
about her a society of girls, and under her 
guidance we studied history for several years. 
Our cemetery was in a most neglected condi- 
tion. She planned and, with assistance, exe- 
cuted ways and means for beautifying it. It 
was at one of the entertainments given for this 
purpose—1876—that she read her historical 
sketch of Holland Patent, and took the people 
by storm. It was then that the mass of the 
people, among whom she had grown to woman- 
hood, learned for the first time of what she was 
capable, so modest had she always been. When 
Michigan was devastated by fire she at once 
got up an entertainment, and money was sent 
on. Several years ago she took a decided 
stand in the temperance cause, and was the 
means of arousing an interest in all the sur- 
rounding villages. Her course has been per- 
fectly brave, consistent, and loyal ever since. 
This was years ago, but her life in Washington 
Her influence is of the 
very best and highest order. I feel that we 
cannot be too glad that she has come back to 


has not changed her. 


make her home with us once more.’’ 

The other friend says: ‘‘ In the spring of 
1876, when my acquaintance with her began, 
she had undertaken to interest the village peo- 
ple in the work of improving their cemetery, 
which, like other village burying-grounds, had 
been sadly neglected. To raise the money 
and enthusiasm Miss Cleveland inaugurated a 
series of entertainments that spring. She made 
all us girls of her ‘ Historical Society’ scour 
the country to interview all the old men 
and women for her historical sketch which 
she read at the last of these entertainments. 
Then she took our reports and worked them 
up. The village people turned out that night 
en masse, and for the first time Miss Cleveland 
was discovered. This sketch was so clever 
and witty and really historical, working 


around at its close so gracefully to just the ob- 
ject she had in view—z.e., the remembrance of 
those who had gone before and the improve- 
ment of their last resting-place—the enthusiasm 
was something wonderful. ° They burst out in 
impromptu plans to publish the paper to im- 
prove the cemetery, all glorifying Miss Cleve- 
land in a wild way, not quieted until she came 
out and settled them. 

‘*Miss Cleveland is now resuming her 
old habits in her old home and taking up 
her old books, and studies, and old life gener- 
ally. She is very regular in her habits. She 
breakfasts at eight, goes into her library at nine, 
and spends the morning there. At one o'clock 
she dines, preferring while in her country home 
to have a midday dinner. The afternoon she 
spends in driving or walking, visiting with her 
friends and guests. She is utterly defiant of 
wind and weather, driving in the rain rather 
than not at all, and her solitary figure at all sea- 
sons mounting the hills, crossing the meadows, 
and disappearing off in the woods, has been 
long familiar to the lookers-out-of-windows 
along the village street or in the more scattered 
farm-houses. Her visits are mostly to those 
whom she can serve in some way. Her mother 
was very thoughtful for the poor, and in this 
respect her daughter imitates her. Among my 
earliest remembrances of her were regular visits 
to an old lady who lived a mile out of town 
and alone, to whom she would take interesting 
books, and would oftentimes read to her and 
converse with her, for she was bright, and al- 
though very peculiar, was not unappreciative 
of the kind attention. I think Miss Cleveland 
is unusually fond of country life ; everything 
in nature has a charm for her. She takes the 
greatest interest in her servants, and contrives 
ways to interest and benefit them.’’ 

Miss Cleveland is Holland Patent’s most 
conspicuous resident. She has through her 
eftorts made the cemetery where lie the re- 
mains of her father and mother one of the 
most beautiful rural burying-grounds in the 
State ; and since the accession of her brother 
to the Presidency, Holland Patent has put on 
some additions to its former greatness, Its 


dépét nas been newly painted and the postal 
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service is better. Every stranger who travels 
past the village on the cars has the top of Miss 
Cleveland’s house pointed out to him, and 
people from the neighboring towns come to 
see the Cleveland home. It isa fair place to 
see—a pleasing point in the beautiful land- 


scape. It is a home that will be frequented 


more and more by strangers as the gifted 
owner comes to be better known to the Ameri- 
can people. And it is a home where lives not 
only the sister of the President of the United 
States and a literary woman of rapidly-rising 
fame, but one of the strong-brained, large-hearte 
ed, and most exalted characters among women, 


SUNRISE. 


By Rost Hartwick Tuorpre, 


Author of ‘* Curfew Must Not Ring To-night.”* 


Silence profound ; 


then faintly 


Low throbbings in the air, 
A presence holy, saintly, 

Hushed voices breathing prayer. 
A wavering light uncertain, 


A soft glow spreading wide, 
A dusky, sombre curtain 
Drawn silently aside. 
Pale rays of rare completeness 
Far down the sky’s dim lawn, 


Moist lips of rosy sweetness 


Upraised to kiss the dawn. 
: A sudden burst of rapture 
From bird-throats swelling long, 


Which echo elves recapture, 
° And flood the earth with song. 
A richer color showing 
A flush across the gray, 
A deeper carmine glowing, 
Night shadows rolled away. 
A gleam of polished silver, 
A glow of burnished gold, 
A liquid mass of splendor, 
A glory manifold. 
A royal car suspended, 
Hung swaying in the blue, 


The grand coronation’s ended, 
And rose tints fade from view. 


Oh, human heart, grown tender 
With thought beyond all speech, 


This sunrise scene of splendor 


No human art can reach : 


Revives hope’s blessed story, 
Bids faith ascend on high 


And view eternal glory, 
Where rose tints never die. 
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WITH GARFIELD AT COLLEGE. 


By CHARLES 


At one o'clock on the afternoon of the 
11th of July, 1854, a young man journey- 
ing from his home in Northern Ohio reached 
his destination at the quiet village of Williams- 
the seat of Williams 
Within a few hours of his arrival, he 


town, Massachusetts, 
College. 
had called upon President Hopkins, passed the 
requisite examinations, and been admitted to 
the coming Junior Class, the Class of 1856. 
He entered at once upon two recitations a day, 
intending to follow that course till the close of 
the current college year, August 16th, and 
then, after the summer vacation of four weeks, 
to take his place as a regular student in full 
standing with the class at the beginning of 
their Junior year, September 14th, 

To the view of an ordinary observer there 
was at that time nothing very remarkable about 
He had a large physical 
frame, evidently abounding in vitality, with 


his appearance. 


warm, rich blood, that nourished a capacious 
brain, His genial manner, the natural ex- 
pression of a frank disposition, easily won a 
favorable response from those around him. 
But he was by no means inclined to take sud- 
denly any person as an intimate friend. In this 
point he might even be called reserved. He 
had already a very few such friends ; and, only 
a short time before leaving his Ohio home, he 
had written to one of them, ‘‘I have not an 
intimate, congenial associate among all the 
young men of Hiram.’’ In another letter to 
the same person bearing date Williams College, 
July 30th, 1854, he writes, ‘‘ Though I am 
reciting in two classes, I have not taken my 
place as a regular student, and shall not till 
September 14th. I have as yet formed but 
very few acquaintances, and no intimate ones, 
Iam reconnoitering the ground.”’ It was un- 
der these circufnstances that most of the mem- 
bers of the Class of 1856 first met their new 
classmate, James A. Garfield. 

The writer of this article was a member of 
the class during the entire four years, and dur- 
ing the two years of Garfield’s course we were 
both members of the same literary society, the 


S. HaAtsey., 


Philologian. Our seats (alphabetically ar- 
ranged) were very near together in the daily 
recitations, we had many and varied occasions 
of association, and we were both practically 
interested in the religious life and work of the 
college, 

As the rest of us, his classmates, came grad- 
ually to know him better, we found occasion 
to enlarge our estimate of his ability. He was 
large in every way, physically, intellectually, 
and morally. ‘This reminds me of an incident 
that I once heard him relate. Going intoa 
hat store one day, he inquired, ‘‘ Have youa 
hat that will fit me?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ said the 
dealer, ‘‘ we have all sizes, up to the dimen- 
sions of a barrel.’’ With that he produced one 
which he seemed confident would be ample in 
size, only to find to his amazement that it sat 
lightly on the top of Garfield’s head. He then 
bustled around ina very active search and found 
the largest one in the store, which at last, by 
dint of much pressing and adjustin 
a tolerable fit. Along with Garfield’s rich en- 
dowment of physical strength and’ vigor natur- 
ally went a hearty enjoyment of athletic sports 
and social life. In all these he showed a keen 
sense of the humorous, and a rich fund of 
agreeable information, which he disbursed with 
such a royal bounty as to make every one in 
the company feel like a prince. A fitting re- 
mark or story was at easy call for him on any 
festival or similar occasion, 

He had a wonderful capacity for study, a 
genuine love for work, and the ability to 
**keep it up.”’ His mental activity was far 
from being limited to the requirements of the 
regular college work. 


7, was made 


D> 


He was just as earnest 
in the debates and other literary exercises of the 
Philologian ; he read widely and thoroughly, 
pursued with practical diligence more studies 
than were in the regular course, was editor-in- 
chief of the college magazine, taught a writing- 
school, and engaged in various other literary 
work, and all with a hearty thoroughness that 
would not slight any portion of the field of 
effort. It was notin him to do anything by 
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halves. Whatever his hand found to do he 
did with his might. 

Furthermore, this style of work was not new 
for him. It had characterized his previous life, 
even from childhood. Born and reared ina 
home of honorable poverty, he knew what it 
was to work hard. The few books within his 
reach were read and studied over and over 
again. To go to school, the plain, country 
school, was in his estimation a privilege, not a 
task. In his eighteenth year he entered the 
Geauga Seminary, where he was a student 
during four terms, his studies including two 
terms of Latin and one of Greek. With this 
equipment, in the fall of 1851, he entered the 
Hiram Eclectic Institute. After the first term 
he taught several classes, and later the full 
number of six classes a day, so that he had for 
his own studies only the time outside of the 
school hours. He also taughta district school 
and writing classes. By this work he support- 
ed himself, and at the end of three years he had 
saved over three hundred dollars, What is 
more, he had prepared himself for college and 
had mastered one half of the college course. 
It will thus be seen that his education was pe- 
culiar, It lacked the advantages afforded by 
the continuous and systematic drill of the New 
England preparatory school and of the col- 
lege ; but it cultivated the nobler virtues of 
self-reliance and unswerving devotion to a 
lofty purpose. He enjoyed the instruction 
of able and experienced teachers, and had the 
stimulus of a noble companionship in_ his 
studies. From this extraordinary course of 
preparation, at the age of nearly twenty-three 
he came to Williams College. In the expres- 
sive words of his revered instructor, President 
Hopkins, ‘‘ He was not sen/ to college. He 
came.’’ If we only had a middle voice for our 
English verbs, one might truly say with the 
concentrated force of a single word ‘‘ he sen/ 
himself.’ 

He had an intense ambition to excel in 
scholarship. Of this his own language, in writ- 
ing to his friend (date July 30th, 1854), bears 
unmistakable evidence in words of startling 
energy : 


‘** Those fires that we so oft have felt, . . . I 
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know not whether they are lit from heaven or 
hell ; but I believe it is not an unholy impulse, 
if only guided, Paar ae I almost feel that there 
are but two tracks before me, to stand at least 
among the first, or de. . . Don’t think that 
my object of labor is so low and grovelling as 
the honor. No! I have higher motives, but 
when I am in a class, I cannot bear to be 
behind.’’ 


In his next letter, dated August roth, he 
writes : 


‘*] have been down near to the gates of the 
* Silent City,’ since last I wrote to you. But 
the crisis is past, and I am slowly returning 
now. I think I told you in my other letter 
that I had taken cold nearly every night since 
I came, and had had a severe headache for 
about ten days. i, however, kept on study- 
ing till Friday, the fourth, when the hot water 
streamed from ‘my eyes so that I could not see, 
and I was obliged to send for a physician. 
He feared I would have inflammation of the 
brain or brain fever, gave me medicine, and 
forbade me reading at all.’’ 


The extracts given above show his intense 
ambition, and alsoa high moral purpose which 


] 


kept him from doing anything dishonorable or 
ungenerous, It is to be noticed, also, that he 
did not confine his labors to the direct path of 
mere scholarship. His ambition was to make 
the best possible use of all the opportunities 
and means within his reach for scholarship, 
general culture, development, and manhood. 
Had there been a gauge that could be accu- 
rately applied to determine and record not only 
a man’s specific scholarship, but his intellectual 
power and growth, Garfield would probably 
have stood unchallenged as the foremost. 
There was remarkable balance and symmetry 
in his mental constitution, not amazing strength 
on one side, counterbalanced by amazing 
weakness on another. Gifts ordinarily consid- 
ered at variance were happily combined in him. 
He could excel in pure mathematics, and in 
poetry ; in strict logic, and in the beauties of 
rhetoric ; in the patient study of minute and 
numerous facts, and in masterly grouping and 
generalization ; in clear conception of a plan 
of action, and practical ability for its execution. 


His energies were never expended in aimless 


efforts. They were guided by good judgment 
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In- 


deed, of all his magnificent intellectual en- 


and thoroughly under control of his will. 


dowments, the grandest was this, the ability to 
all 
And this ability he kept always in ex- 


concentrate his force when and where he 
would. 
ercise, so that his powers were ever in process 
of development. Intellectually and morally 
he never stopped growing. Where others lag- 
ged or were lost in the intricacies of the plain, 
he would go on and gain acommanding height. 
A noble thing to see is the human will direct- 
ing the onward march of human powers. A 
nobler thing by far is the will subordinated al- 
And _ this 
crowning glory must in all justice be awarded 


ways to the supreme right. last 


to him, that he recognized and obeyed what 
Nor did this obedi- 


ence resuit from a mere cold and severe sense 


was rightfully dominant. 
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of duty. His unflinching courage was united 
with the most loving tenderness. 

This rare combination of powers, giving him 
many points of contact with universal human- 
ity, contributed largely to the noble eloquence 
by which he would convince the judgment and 
enlist the sympathies of men. It was conso- 
nant with his nature to plead for the principle 
or cause that he believed to be “* eternally 
right.”’ And now that the earthly record has 
for him been closed amid scenes of impressive 
grandeur, it is pleasing to know that exalted 
station never removed him out from the range 
of the humblest sympathies, that he always 
cherished a loving remembrance of the friends 
of his earlier years, and not least among them 
his college classmates, with whom his memory 
remains dear and fragrant through all time. 


A SAINT OF YORE. 


By Joun Vance CHENEY. 


There lived of yore a saintly dame, 
Retired of life, unknown to fame, 
Whose wont it was with sweet accord 
To do the bidding of her Lord. 

In quaintly-fashioged bonnet 

With simplest ribbons on it, 

The neighboring folk remember well 
How prompt she was at Sabbath bell. 


[ see her now, her decent shawl, 

Her sober gown, silk mitts, and all ; 
Again I see her with a smile 

Pass meekly up the narrow aisle. 

The deacons courtly meet her, 

The pastor turns to greet her, 

And maid and matron quit their place 
To find her fan or smooth her lace. 


Of all the souls that worshipped there, 
She best became the House of Prayer : 
Her gracious presence—from it beamed 
The light that robes the Lord’s redeemed. 
That gentle mien did often 


Some ‘‘ hardened sinner’ soften, 
Whose thought had else turned light away 


From wholesome lesson of the day. 


Her eyes, with reverent reading dim, 
Sought neither chapter-page nor hymn, 
She knew them both ; and as in song 
Her voice kept evenly along, 

*Twas not so much like singing 

As like the music clinging 

About some sacred instrument, 

Its lessening breath not wholly spent. 


Still, one by one, the good folk fill 
The little church upon the hill— 
The little church with open door, 
Just as it stood in days of yore, 
The grass around it growing 

For nearest neighbors’ mowing, 
The row of battered sheds behind 
Ready to rattle with the wind. 


Old Groveland Church! I mark it well, 
From weathered steps to belfry bell. 

Few changes, there ; but in yon ground 
They’ ve added many a daisied mound. 
Hark ! 


Rather, among the watching daisies, 


Shall I join the praises ? 


Let me, in peaceful thought, once more 
Be silent with the saint of yore. 








A MIDNIGHT LECTURE. 





By T. DeWitt TALMaGE. 


At eight o’clock precisely, on consecutive 
nights, we stepped on the rostrum at Chicago, 
Zanesville, Indianapolis, Detroit, Jacksonville, 
Buffalo. But 
Dayton was to be a failure. 


it seemed that 
We telegraphed 


Can- 
not possibly meet engagement at Dayton.”’ 


Cleveland, and 
from Indianapolis, ‘* Missed connection. 


Telegram came back, saying, ‘‘ Take a loco- 


motive and come on!’’ We could not get 
a locomotive. Another telegram arrived. 


‘** The superintendent of railroad will send you 
in an extra train. 
pot !’’ 
hotel floor and sofa, and hurled them at the 
satchel. We put a 
collar in our hat and the shaving apparatus in 
our coat-pocket ; got on the satchel with both 
feet, and declared the thing should go shut if 


Go immediately to the dé- 
We gathered up our traps from the 


They would not go in. 


it split everything between Indianapolis and 
Dayton. Arriving at the dépot, the train was 
ready. We had a locomotive and one car. 
There were six of us on the train—namely, the 
engineer and stoker on the locomotive ; while 
following were the conductor, a brakeman at 
each end of the car, and the writer. 

‘* When shall we get to Dayton?’ we 
asked. 

‘* Half-past nine o’clock,’’ responded the 
conductor. 

** Absurd !’’ we said; ‘* no audience will 
wait till half-past nine at night for a lecturer.’’ 

Away we flew. Thecar, having such a light 
load, frisked and kicked, and made merry of 
a journey that to us was becoming very grave. 
Going round a sharp curve at break-neck speed, 
we felt inclined to suggest to the conductor 
that it would make no especial difference if we 
did not get to Dayton till a quarter to ten. 
The night was cold, and the hard ground 
thundered and cracked. The bridges, instead 
of roaring, as is their wont, had no time to 
give any more than a grunt as we struck them 
and passed on. At times it was so rough we 
were in doubt as to whether we were on the 


track or taking a short cut across the field, to 
The 


get to our destination a little sooner. 





flagmen would hastily open their windows and 
look at the screeching train. The whistle blew 
wildly, not so much to give the villages warn- 
ing as to let them know that something terri- 
Stopped to take in 
A crusty old man crawled 


ble had gone through. 
wood and water. 
out of a dépét, and said to the engineer, 
‘* Jim, what on earth is the matter ?”’ 

** Don’t know,’’ said Jim ; ‘* that fellow in 
the car yonder is bound to get to Dayton, and 
we are putting things through.”’ 

Brakes lifted, bell and off again. 
Amid the rush and pitch of the train there was 
no chance to prepare our toilet, and no look- 
ing-glass, and it was quite certain that we 
would have to step from the train immediately 
into the lecturing hall. 
seen. 


rung, 


We were unfit to be 
We were sure our hair was parted in 
five or six different places, and that the cinders 
had put our face in deep mourning, and that 
something must be What 
could spare from holding on to the bouncing 
seat we gave to our toilet, and the arrange- 
ments we made, though far from satisfactory, 


done. time we 


satisfied our conscience that we had done what 
we could. A button brake as we were fasten- 
ing our collar—indeed, a button always does 
break when you are in a hurry and nobody to 
sew it on, 

‘* How long before we get there ?’’ we anx- 
iously asked. 

‘*T have miscalculated,’’ said the conduc- 
tor ; ‘‘ we cannot get there till five minutes of 
ten o’clock.”’ 


‘* My dear man,’ 


, 


we cried, ‘‘ you might as 
well turn round and go back ; the audience 
will be gone long before ten o’clock.’’ 

‘*No!’’ said the conductor ; ‘‘ at the last 
dépot I got a telegram saying they were wait- 
ing patiently, and telling us to hurry on.” 

The locomotive seemed to feel it was on the 
home-stretch. At times, what with the whirl- 
ing smoke, and the showering sparks, and the 
din, and rush, and bang, it seemed as if we 
were on our last ride, and that the brakes 
would not fall till we stopped forever. 
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At five minutes of ten o'clock we rolled into 
the Dayton dépot, and before the train came to 
a halt we were in a carriage with the lecturing 
committee, going at the horse’s full run toward 
the opera house. Without an instant in which 
to slacken our pulses, the chairman rushed in 
upon the stage, and introduced the lecturer of 
the evening. After in the quickest way shed- 
ding overcoat and shawl, we confronted the 
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A NovevertTre. By F 


CHAPTER XII. 

Colonel Gilroy returned to Washington, evi- 
dently pleased with himself, his wife, and his 
appointment. Elsa detailed the episodes of 
her social life, and gave full report of Mrs. De 
Foe’s matrimonial enterprise. 

‘* How does she accept the situation ?’’ he 
asked, quizzically. 

‘* She is well satisfied. Evidently she prefers 
1 widower for a husband than the husband of 
another wife, and a senator seems to stand 
much higher in her official calendar than a 
foreign minister,’’ Elsa said, with an amused 


smile, as she watched the effect of her 
words. 
‘*T am glad she is so philosophical. Since 


she is so well pleased I will destroy the evi- 
dence of former attachment, for Fate has in- 
terposed and made me faithful to my first love. 
[ called on my lawyer, and gave him the sequel 
of the impending divorce, and fixed things up 
in the matrimonial market to leave the country 
without fear of a Nemesison my track. I have 
the ms. of the comedy, and have captured all 
the papers in the case.”’ 

For more than an hour husband and wife 
talked of their future plans and preparations 
for their departure. 

‘* By the way, Jack, who is this Natalie De 
Foe that you are to escort across the water ?’’ 
asked Elsa, at a lull in the conversation. 

‘* She is a niece of Mrs. De Foe, and a 
very interesting French woman, whom I admire 
very much,” 
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immense audience, and with our head yet 
swimming from the motion of the rail-train, we 
accosted the people—many of whom had been 
waiting since seven o’clock—with the words ; 

‘* Longsuffering but patient ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you are the best-natured audience I 
ever saw.’’ When we concluded what we had 
to say it was about midnight, and hence the 
title of this little sketch. 


DIPLOMAT. 


LORA ADAMS DarRLING. 


‘*T hear she has a history,’’ his wife con- 
tinued, 

** Yes, I believe so; nearly every pretty 
woman has more or less experience in heart 
history. ”’ 

‘ ‘ 9? 

She seems to have had more than others, 


Elsa suggested. 


** Yes,’’ Jack replied, witha laugh; ‘‘ but 
you need not fear anything from her. She is 


a charming young woman, and I am sure you 
will like her.’’ 

The next four days were devoted by Elsa 
and Jack in preparing for their new post. On 
the ensuing Friday husband and wife, accom- 
panied by Senator Braintree, left Washington 
for New York to take the steamer on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Arriving in New York, Natalie De Foe was 
placed under Colonel Gilroy's escort to return 
to Dunkirk, France. Senator Braintree disap- 
proved of Jack’s protégée. 
said he to Elsa; but the lat- 
ter remained silent. 

** Elsa,’’ 


looked into her troubled eyes when they were 


‘* Trouble wili only 
result from this,’’ 


the senator said, tenderly, as he 
about to part, “‘ you know man is woman’s 
truest friend; you know I can be trusted ; I 
fear, my dear child, there isa heavy cross for you 
to bear alone ; you must write me everything.” 

‘*T will,’’ Elsa said, earnestly ; ‘* you will 
be my only confidant; you know my heart; 
I feel that I can 
endure, for love has ceased. My idol was 
Recently I have cemented 


you can judge my motive, 


broken years ago. 
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the cherished pieces with friendship that I trust 
will support any strain.’’ 
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** Do not hope too much, expect little, and 
demand nothing ; but underall conditions trust 
in me.”’ 

They said no more; they parted in silence 
and tears—Elsa 
the senator to “‘ 


to enter on her new mission, 
watch and wait.’’ 

Three weeks had passed since Elsa’s depart- 
ure from America, wher Senator Braintree re- 
ceived the first letter fromher. After speaking 
of the pleasant weather they had been favored 
with, and other incidental things, Elsa wrote : 


“ Our trip was agreeable enough, but not entirely 
to my satisfaction. The young woman placed under 
iT. You his 
means devotion, especially if the woman be pretty 
and another man’s 


Jack’s care—RECEIVED know care 


wife. I was not particularly 
attracted to Natalie, but she is very pretty, intell: 
gent, and stylish. 
ner. 


She has great vivacity of man- 
She is a fine conversationalist ; she talks with 
her eyes and hands as well as her mouth, and her 
words are sufficiently interesting to make men lis 
ten, and women watch. She is possessed of ele 
ments and of the type to make men, if prudent, be- 
ware ; with just perceptible wickedness enough to 
She 
tremely liberal in her manner, nevertheless very 


make her interesting and dangerous. is ex- 
charming, an innocent sort of a way, with an inter- 
rogation point in her eyes that is really winning. I 
do not think she is entirely within nor entirely 
without the pale of goodness, but io me she seems 
one of the number to lead men into temptation— 
not for love, but an object. I shall not take upon 
me the part of ‘Husband Protector,’ but be an 
‘ eternal vigilance committee’ 
bility. Poor Jack! He is so careless of his reputa- 
tion, my duties will be doubly 
half. I am of the opinion we 
in our new home 
able. 


“*T shall meet all the requirements of my social 


to maintain respecta- 


arduous in his be- 
shall be contented 
the first impressions are agree- 
I believe they will be lasting. 


position, but I am not in the least dependent on 
general society for my happiness. I donot care for 
social intercourse with uninteresting people, even 
though they be exalted and endowed with wealth. 
I have a keen faculty for enjoying the good and 
beautiful, and great appreciation for talent wherever 
found. Luxury or creature comforts are not req- 
uisite for my happiness at home or abroad ; but I 
do require a few refined and intelligent people to 
make life agreeable. 


my Jack seems well 


pleasea, and is fully occupied. He desires me to re- 
member him to you with kindest regards. 
truest affection, 


With my 
ELsA.”’ 





DIPLOMAT. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Three years passed without much change. 
Elsa was domesticated in her new surround- 
ings, and her greatest delight and happiness was 
realized through her pen. She was not in- 
quisitive, and Jack gave her no cause for ap- 
prehension regarding his morals. She knew 
Natalie De Foe was a romance in his life, but 
she believed it ended when she left for her 
Dunkirk ; but with to 
Desireland there was vitality on the part of both, 


home in her return 
and without any regard to her wishes she was 
When she 
knew this questionable action could not be 


an invited guest to the Legation. 


averted, Elsa made a few direct interrogations, 
and she believed Jack answered truthfully. 

“* Yes, I have asked herhere. She is useful 
tome. I don’t care a rap for her personally, 
but her 


knowledge of language makes her a desirable 


There is no sentiment between us, 


acquisition from a diplomatic point of view.”’ 
‘* Then if she is only essential in that capac- 
ity, why not define her duties and make her 
your amanuensis ;’’ Elsa asked. 

‘* That is a proposition to be utilized and 
accepted without protest,’’ Jack said, with a 
smile. 

‘*T know the position is a sinecure, but it 
I will not 
have to pose as hostess or apologize for her 


will relieve me of responsibility. 


presence ; but remember, Jack, my eye is upon 
you, and conventional forms must be observed 
and society not offended. I would not have 
her domesticated here as a friend; but if she 
can afford to be aclerk I do not object, since | 
cannot prevent.”’ 

‘*T appreciate your diplomacy, Elsa, but | 
must confess I do not understand you.”’ 

** You never were able to appreciate or un- 
derstand me, but you do understand the posi- 
tion you occupy, and it must be respected. The 
moment there is gossip there is disgrace ; and 
the least said on the subject of your newly in- 
corporated attaché the better for all concerned. 
She can have her private apartments, table, and 
servant, but we must be distinctively indepen- 
At 
first I was tempted to believe she was an al- 


dent of each other. I do not like her. 


most unfledged birdling away from the home 
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nest for the first time, she was so timid and con- 
fiding, apparently unsophisticated and unac- 
quainted with the ways of the world ; but I soon 
found that she possessed duality of character, 
She is not what she seems. It is not uncon- 
sciousness on her part that makes her so self- 
possessed, but experience, You know when 
the mask was removed, when concealment was 
You know when 
I rose to the high moral plane of indifference 
and made my frigid presence felt ; but she cares 
little for frigid or temperate atmosphere in her 


impossible, and denial vain. 


torrid attachment.’’ 

‘Elsa, I am sorry you feel as you do,’’ re- 
plied Jack. ‘‘1 had hoped you would not make 
yourself unhappy, but find pleasure in your 
new life, independent of my faults. I am very 
proud of you. A lady for a wife is an indispen- 
sable factor in the life of a public man, and 
often gives him character for virtues and ac- 
quirements he does not possess. You are the 
greatest acquisition in my new life, but you are 
fully interested in your own thoughts and crea- 
tions-——your ways are notmine. We must learn 
to adapt ourselves to circumstances, and not 
show our hearts.’’ 

You 


I am willing to be deaf and 


‘* Yes, Jack, but you show your hand. 
are not discreet. 
blind to all your faults, but the rules and regu- 
lations governing our lives socially and oflicial- 
ly must be observed. You mustavoid the ap- 
pearance of evil. As for myself, I have found 


agreeable society, and the novelty of my 
changed life is pleasing, and the surroundings 
of my home all that can be desired excepting 
Still, I fill social and official re- 
quirements to my own satisfaction —not for any 
real pleasure to myself, but for your honor.’’ 
‘* IT know the sacrifice you made, and expect- 
I believe your heart 
is in America; that Senator Braintree is the 
love of your life. 


‘ ’ 
my Cross. 


ed regrets would follow. 


I may be of your mind, but 
not of your heart.’’ 

‘“*T never crystallize my thoughts into words 
on this subject,’’ Elsa replied, coldly, ‘‘ for 
complaint avails little where remedy is de- 
nied,”’ 

** We will not discuss our thoughts or emo- 
tions,’’ Jack said, kindly. ‘‘I have a great 


Ww 


moral respect for your opinion. Your words 
and deeds are an incentive to my pride and 
stimulus to my ambition to be regarded worthy 
of your husband. The arrangement I have 
made regarding Natalie will be only temporary. 
I think much more of your happiness than her 
pleasure.”’ 

The next week found the female attaché 
duly installed at the Legation, and apparently 
occupying her time in an agreeable manner in 
a charming little boudoir out of the ‘‘ minister’s 
cabinet,’’ in the capacity of private secretary ; 
and after a little time the friction of her pres- 
ence was not visible. Still Colonel Gilroy was 
doubtful of the propriety, and was very solici- 
tous regarding Senator Braintree’s opinion. 

‘*T suppose, Elsa, you keep the senator in- 
formed of our domestic, social, and official life 
from the proper point of view?’’ Jack asked, 
inquiringly. 

‘*T do not tell all I know ; ‘ 


edge is 


reserved knowl- 
reserved strength,’’’ Elsa replied, 
pleasantly. , 

** Well, here is a letter for you from him. I 
would give my interest in the De Foe Gold 
Mine to read it, for no doubt it is a full and 
free opinion of myself in answer to your last 
regarding my secretary.”’ 

‘© You do both him and me injustice ; we do 
not talk of your affairs as gossip. I make no 
revelations, but endure. You are safe in my 
hands, unless some overt act demands action : 
then you would not find me wanting in energy 
or discretion.”’ 

Elsa took Senator Braintree’s letter, glanced 
over the contents, then handed it to Jack, 
who for nearly a half hour sat an interested 
reader, not looking up once from the letter be- 
fore him. 

The only reference to himself he found in 
these words : 

“ Please make my kindest regards to Jack—tell 
him for me to be diplomatic in every act. 
I rejoice to know he is in the right direction to 


Tell him 
reach the goal of honor. I want him to love and 
cherish his treasure, and make himself worthy of 
her unwavering devotion and fidelity. 

** Tt will not be many months before political 
changes will be recorded—then I hope for your re- 
turn. I presume my wandering dove will gladly 
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seek the home nest. Your mission is ended; you 
have conquered self, Jack, and a new destiny and 


home is the haven—the soul’s rest for you.” 


‘** A good style of literature, by Jove !’’ 
Jack’s earnest comment. 


He writes like a book. 


was 

‘** Dear old senator ! 
I had no idea he had 
such talent as a letter-writer. I don’t wonder 
you are eager to receive his letters. I have to 
confess he is of different clay than most men 
—he is granite in firmness, I am wax in soft- 
ness, and you, Elsa, are porcelain of finest 
mould.”’ 

** What is Natalie ?’’ Elsa asked, in a quiz- 
zical voice. 

‘* Oh, she is delf ; don’t speak of her by way 
of comparison. But tell me, Elsa, what are 
these plans to which the senator refers as hav- 
ing been written to him by you ?”’ 

** Natalie must leave the Legation with be- 
I will find 


She will be equal to that arrangement, judging 


coming honor. her a husband. 
from her previous record, but she must marry 
sufficiently high in the social world to impress 
impressionable Americans. ’’ 

‘* A very good disposition to make of her,”’ 
Jack said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Marriage to a 
woman of her comprehensive ideas is but little 
change in her life, but it may be a desirable 
change in her social position, if you take her 


in hand. But have you selected any one for 


the honor ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I have—Count Maronia,’’ Elsa said, 
with a smile. 

‘* My God, Elsa, he is an octogenarian, 
deaf as an adder, with one foot in the grave 
ind the other just ready to follow !"’ 

‘* But what does age or death matter to an 
aspiring woman after wealth and honor? She 
will be a countess, backed by great wealth, and 
itis time for her to go. I can endure any- 
thing and everything alone, but to have others 
know that I am enduring hurts my whole na- 
ture. The Americansare beginning to gossip. 
You know she is growing more aggressive and 
I less patient every day. We had a quarrel 
We both used the 
weapons, and neither won victory. 


only yesterday. same 
We are 
only resting on our arms, ready to renew hos- 


tilities at any moment. When I told her she 
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would have to leave the Legation she became 
very angry. ‘I have the love of Colonel Gil- 

a | 
and 
there can be no results in my favor until he is 


roy to defend me,’ she said, triumphantly. 
have his honor to defend,’ was my reply, ‘ 


under the single influence of one who knows 
the principles of honor, justice, and truth, 
You came here without my will, but you leave 
with my full consent.’ ‘I shall appeal to 
* He will 


be powerless ; he knows the time has come for 


Colonel Gilroy,’ she said, excitedly. 


change ; there will be no protest on his part,’ 
‘But what can I do? I can. 
not go back to Dunkirk, or return to America,’ 
she said, humbly. ‘I have arranged for you 
to marry Count Maronia ; 


was my reply. 


that will be a desir- 
able sequel to a complicated situation.’ 

*** Count Maronia !’ 
surprise. 


666 


she exclaimed, with 
‘Will he marry me?’ 

Yes, he has consented. You have been 
faithful to Jack’s interest for over three years, 
and to one of your nature that must be an 
eternity. The count knows you area protégée 
of Colonel Gilroy’s. I told 


return to America at no distant day, and that 


him we should 


I wished to leave you under the French flag 
legally protected.’ ”’ 

** The devil !’” said Jack ; ‘‘ then it is all ar- 
ranged ?”’ 

‘** Yes ; I never talk my plans until they are 
assured.’’ Elsa then told him a few trutns, 
and that his recall was certain unless gossip 
was quieted, and moralized with him as only 
a wronged wife can who intends to be righted. 

** You had better write to Senator Braintree 
at once of your matrimonial diplomacy,"’ Jack 
said. 

**T will write in detail after it is consum- 
mated. ’’ 

You have cut 
the knot of complication with a golden sword. 
I will thank you for the act till the day of my 


‘** Elsa, you have done well. 


death, and from my heart I can truly say, 
‘ My old love is the best.’ There will be no 
more foreign elements incorporated into my 


life. 


one, and my heart responds forever,’’ 


You have demonstrated our destiny is 


* * 2k Bs * 


A week after the engagement the marriage 
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was an accomplished fact. Elsa handed the 
following letter to jack, as she said, ‘‘ You 
may find food for reflection. ’’ 


‘*LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, { 
April 30, 18—. ) 

‘“My DEAR SENATOR: Natalie is married! I 
am pleased, and give the climax before preliminaries 
leading up to the momentous event; but when 
No. 7 is recorded details are unnecessary. In this 
special case it was a touch-and-take affair, but the 
result is pleasing to all concerned. Jack looks ten 
years younger, and the bird sings in my heart. 
Natalie is happy, for she is, in truth, a countess ! 
If you could have seen and heard all the by-play 
leading to the transformation you would have said, 
‘Elsa is in her element.’ The count is in his 
dotage, but with sufficient manhocd to be pleased 
with Natalie’s beauty and vivacity ; but his wealth 
and title is compensation for all physical detects. 
He is very deaf, hence she will not find it hard to 
deceive him; he is supposed to hear just that which 
she wishes him to believe. To do her justice, she 
had no thought of conquest ; but the feasibility and 
opportunity entered my calculations, and I reduced 
the idea to acertainty. I allowed no time for nego- 
tiations. They were married quietly from church. 
The wedding was artistic, becoming the contracting 
parties. People smiled and approved. Jack gave 
the bride away, and I am sure that he does not feel 
that he is badly left. They have gone to Paris for 
a short honeymoon. Count Maronia has an ele 
gant home not far from the Legation, and the 
countess will take her place quite high on the social 
ladder of distinction. There will be an extinction 
of memories. Jack is complacent since the anxiety 
regarding his réspectability is removed. He will 
not feel so much embarrassment paying attention 
toa countess as he did one who might at any mo- 
ment through human accident be held up as an ad 


Weall breathe more freely, but the truth 


venturess. 
is for three years one has been trying to deceive, 
the other trying to be deceived, and neither suc- 
ceeded to the degree they hoped for. 1 think our 
new chapter will be one of content. Jack has an 
elastic disposition ; he not only forgives but forgets 
very quickly. If the old count should remove to 
his country place, he would forget the countess’ ex- 
istence before she had hardly made the journey. 

% * + + & % 

‘“Please remember, senator, I wish to return to 
America. No matter how urgently Jack may desire 
your influence to remain here another term, I am 





opposed ; therefore regard my wishes as final. My 
heart gravitates toward home, for there is found my 
heart’s friend. Jack has filled his mission with 
credit. I have done all in my power to make our 


home one of peace, his life one of personal freedom 
and physical comfort, and now that he is more 
genial and sympathetic he may yet strike the foun- 
tain of my poetic imagination, and, in fact, make 
me truly honor, respect, and esteem him. 
remember, home is the best place for us. 


Please 
Our mis- 
sion is ended. 

“* Yours as ever, : 
“*Eisa 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A new President had been inaugurated. 
New men and new measures were recorded in 
political annals. A new aspirant strongly in- 
dorsed by Senator Hartwell appeared in Wash- 
ington in quest of a mission to Desireland. 
During Colonel Gilroy’s official life his name 
had not been obscure, and the social success of 
his charming wife reflected honor, making them 
prominent in diplomatic circles. Many and 
varied reports had reached America of his 
diplomatic success, and Americans in Europe 
felt that in both they not only had a min- 
ister of whom they were proud, but friends to 
protect their interest and aid their social am- 
bitions. 

Senator Braintree was conscious that Elsa was 
the master spirit and motive power of the social 
and official successes achieved, and watched the 
result with interest, but surprised 
friends when he announced he was in favor of 


Gilroy’s 


Gilroy’s recall. 

‘* Braintree has gone back on Gilroy,’’ Sen- 
ator Wheelock said to Senator Hartwell one 
morning, when the question was being dis- 
cussed. ‘‘I can’t understand this change of 
heart ; I depended greatly on his personal in- 
terest to help us out.’’ 

‘*T am surprised at his desertion,’’ said 
Hartwell. ‘'I 


ardent supporter, but personal friend. 


not only believed him an 
1 know 
he regards Mrs. Gilroy as the grandest woman 
ever created. I admit she has been a promi- 
nent factor in his success, and we hear her 
praise from every point of view ; but Gilroy 
has managed affairs with wisdom and done 
credit to himself and country, and I see no 
good cause for change, but there is to be 
strong opposition.’’ 

‘Gilroy will have my active influence,’’ 
Wheelock replied. 
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Just then Senator Braintree and Senator 
Goodenough joined the other gentlemen. 

** We are discussing the Gilroys,’’ Senator 
Hartwell said, ‘‘and will be glad of your 
opinion. We all favor Mrs. Gilroy ; we hear 
her praise on every side.”’ 

‘* She cannot be praised too much,’’ Sena- 


tor Braintree replied, ‘* but she wishes for no 


favor. Four years of exile is quite enough for 
her. She is anxious to return to America. 
Gilroy's wife has more insight, foresight, and 
sagacity than any woman I have ever known. 
She is a diplomat by nature, a mover of hidden 
springs by practice, but she is weary of her 
mission. She desires to be recalled, and I 
shall respond to her request.’’ 

‘*T have been mystified by his tact in deli- 
cate affairs, and I was not aware the fair diplo- 
mat had aided him so materially in official 
honor; you have revealed the mystery, for I 
knew his mental and moral calibre when he 
had controlling interest in De Foe’s affairs. 
At that time he was not above par. He was a 
good fellow, and money made him popular. 
You know it is a great promoter of respecta- 
bility, and aids one to the highest rung in the 
social ladder when in the hands of a man like 
Gilroy. He knows how to apply his talents. 
He makes the most of his opportunities. | 
have not forgotten his gold-mine operation, 
and have been surprised at his marked suc- 
pean”: 

** His wife has done more for him than his 
gold mine. She is rich in intellect ; she is the 
soul of honor, the essence of truth, a warm- 
hearted, clear-headed, noble woman, and her 
wish will be my law in this matter,’’ said Sen- 
ator Braintree, with emphasis. 

‘‘IT am pledged to him,’’ Senator Good- 
enough replied, ‘* but if you oppose you will 
win, because the wife is on your side. A 
popular senator and an attractive woman isa 
heavy combination against half-hearted sup- 
port. Hartwell is active for Fairbrother. I 
heard him say he had evidence enough against 
Gilroy to have him removed.’’ 

“© Yes, so he claims, but he is wasting his 
ammunition,’’ Braintree said, with a smile. 


‘* 1 know the motive power of his action,’’ 


That evening Senator Hartwell called upon 
Senator Braintree. 

‘© Well,’’ 
anything in response to your inquiries about 
Natalie De Foe ?’’ 


** Yes ; I have just received a letter from the 


said the latter, ‘‘ have you heard 


person to whom | applied for information,’ 
replied Senator Hartwell. ‘‘ Read it for your 
self :”’ 

‘* NEw York, March 5, 188 

* My DEAR Sir: You ask me if I know Natalie 
De Foe, and if her character is not one to invite 
scandal as private secretary of Colonel Gilroy ? 

** To the first interrogation I can answer from 
personal knowledge. I know her well. I have been 
her legal and financial agent for years. As to her 
presence at the American Legation being criticised 
much depends upon the discretion of all concerned, 
and neither Colonel Gilroy nor Natalie De Foe are 
famous for that quality ; but from the fact of Mrs. 
Gilroy’s presence I am not led to believe any com 


f 


fe is a won 


plications will arise. Iam told his w 
derful woman to silence criticism, and under her 
diploinatic eye it is safe to assume the honor of the 
country will be upheld, and no occasion will be 
given to invite the recall of Minister Gilroy. 

** As to Natalie De Foe, she is not a victim of 
slander ; she is a heroine of truth. She has had 
the most extraordinary marital career. To my 
certain knowledge she has been married six times. 
She first married, in France, Leon De Foe. After 
his death she married a man named Dupré ; a mar- 
riage ceremony was performed between them which 
she claims was void, because the person who per- 
formed it was not a priest, and, according to her ver- 
sion, the marriage was set aside on the ground that it 
had not been consummated. She then married « 
Frenchman named Desnoyers. I think he treated her 
very badly, and divorce was easily obtained, and gave 
her a key with knowledge to unlock the bonds of 
wedlock, which she has applied with success. She 
then married Jack Howard, of this city, but was soon 
divorced by mutual consent. She ob.ained the de 
cree in Indiana. Without waiting to hear whether 
Howard had been permanently disposed of, she mar 
ried a man by the name of Wood, from whom she was 
divorced legaily. (She is of the opinion that women 
can obtain evidence for divorce if they really seek 
to do so—she knows how to seek and find.) I do 
not know the name of No. 6. She wrote me from 
the West she had married again, but should not 
make the fact public until after her husband heard 
from a divorce application then pending, but she 
seemed well pleased with the outlook. The next I 
heard from hey she wrote me that she had obtained 


a divorce from her last husband-—by mutual agree- 
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ment—as he did not obtain the decree he expected, 
and neither desired to pose as bigamists. 
her in New York, and, at her request, placed her 
under Colonel Gilroy’s care to return to France. 
When I was told he had a wife all my former the- 
ories were dispelled as to the identity of No. 6. 
Natalie De Foe is highly educated, a fine linguist, 
and is, no doubt, a valuable acquisition to Gilroy as 


I saw 


an amanuensis. Men like her, women do not, nor 
does she seek their acquaintance only as astepping- 
stone to advance her own desires. She is very 
beautiful, and makes quite a sensation by her style 
and regal manner. She is tall, and her movements 
have repose and harmony in them, her figure rich- 
ness and symmetry, with dark eyes of adeep brown 
hue, beautiful mouth, and rich auburn hair. There 
seems to be history and mystery in her life. Women 
discover this, and quickly believe she lacks principle 
and the high moral law of virtue, and condemn her 
without mercy. but her greatest crime isin having 
magnetic power to win six husbands. The proceeding 
is not criminal, not even an infringement on virtue, 
to those who believe in divorce, but by those who do 
not she is condemned. It seems her practice to marry 


all her lovers, hence she may claim to be justly virt- 
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uous, for legally she is right, if morally wrong. The 
liberal law regarding divorce will have to be changed 
before she can be condemned only by society, for it 
is clearly demonstrated if it be right to marry a 
second husband during the life of the first, even 
though the decree of divorce be granted, on the same 
principle it is equally right to marry any number 
one may desire, or be able to obtain. 

““Tt is not my purpose to discuss law, but state 
facts. You are at liberty to use this letter according 
to your own judgment, for there are no secrets be- 
trayed, the matter is public if any one has curiosity 
to be enlightened. I speak with knowledge as her 
counsel, 

*“VYours truly, 
*“STEPHEN ALLAIRE.”’ 


Senator Braintree had scarcely finished read- 
ing the letter when “PRTRA! 


Extra |’ 


the cry of 
was heard on the street, and in an- 
other moment followed the words : 

** SupDEN Deatu oF MINISTER GILROY. Sup- 
POSED SUICIDE OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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COARSE LANGUAGE AND FREE MANNERS. 


The necessity of shielding children from the 
contamination of low associates, and from the 
habits which such companionship will surely 
the utmost 


bring, is of importance. Low 


expressions—-‘‘ slang phrases,’’ as they are 
termed —will be one of the first-fruits. A 
“ free-and-easy’’ way of talking and acting 
among strangers in the streets or stores, and 
at last ventured upon at home, will be the next. 
These two most offensive habits usually go 
hand in hand, and, very strangely, unless we 
look at it as an evidence of natural depravity, 
With 
girls, especially, if they are allowed to use such 


are eagerly caught up by the young 


low phrases, other unfeminine traits will soon 
follow ; often a coarse, swaggering manner, 
instead of the graceful, lady-like carriage, that 
indicates refinement and When 
girls or young ladies (?) are seen with their 


modesty. 


hands thrust deep into the ulster pocket or 
surtout, as is now the term, and the derby tip- 


ped on one side, taiking and laughing loudly, 
walking with masculine strides, they have no 
cause of complaint if the rude, ragged little 
gamins in the street take infinite satisfaction in 
running after such nondescripts and calling, 
‘*T say, mister !*’ They cannot but think 
that the attire and manner of such girls mark 
them as lawful victims for their insults and 
ribaldry, 

These reprehensible and offensive habits of 
speech and manner have crept into youthful 
society with amazing rapidity of late, and are 
so closely allied to unsafe and immoral license, 
that parents cannot be too quick or peremptory 
in restraining the least approach to any such 
libegties. It left unrebuked at first, under the 
impression that, if apparently unnoticed, their 
children will soon see the folly of it and cor- 
rect it themselves, they will find they have 
made asad mistake. 


Once allowed to take 
root, the evil will soon be beyond parental 
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control, ripening into fixed habits that will be 
a blot on their children during their whole 
lives. 

This kind of vulgarity carries with it a se- 
ductive fascination for the youthful, unbalanced 
if 3 


jk i 


mind, and tends to moral deformity, even 
leads to nothing worse. Such evils, like sin, 
are at first repulsive and disgusting, but 
** Seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Boys are enticed more easily into the use of 
vulgar and low expressions, from coming in 
contact with coarse, rough boys, as they are 
naturally outdoors or in the streets more than 
girls, and often less under their mothers’ influ- 
ence and supervision. They are therefore in 
danger of having the habit fixed before it is 


I When 


home. temptations are 
not resisted and repelled at the beginning, they 


suspected at 
find easy victims. If a boy is tempted to in- 
dulge in low conversation, and yields, he will 
find that profanity is near of kin. 

Girls seldom fall into habits of profanity ; 
but, from lack of proper restraint at home, too 


often indulge in speech and actions which are 


far from lady-like or refined, and not many 
years ago would not have been tolerated in 
good society. But of late, at home, making 


or receiving calls, on the streets or in the cars, 
this loud, boisterous, free-and-easy behavior is 


painfully noticeable. 1f seen in little girls, 
who should be as sweet and gentle as the birds 
or flowers, one cannot avoid thinking that 
their mothers have not guarded their jewels as 
they are in duty bound to do when such price- 
] 


less treasures are committed to their charge. 
If our little girls greet their brothers and sisters, 
and perhaps even their parents, boisterously ; 
they 
** Halloo, papa !”’ or, ‘‘ Halloo, mamma !’’ and 


if, instead of ** Good morning,’ cry, 


call to playmates in the street in the same rough 
manner, who will be surprised if this style fol- 


lows them as they grow up and appear as 


young ladies? Referring to this unlady-like 
manner and mode of address, a gentleman 
writes that, passing two pretty, well-dressed, 
stylish-looking young ladies in the public 
streets, he was surprised to hear one meet the 


and the other re- 


other with ‘‘ Halloo, Sid !”’ 
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Tude!’’ to 


and he remarks : 


‘* FHalloo, 
greeting ; 


D>? 


spond, her friend’s 


*“Tt was just what 


two lounging young men might have said, or 
stable-boys, for that matter. It might not 
have been so much out of the way for the lat- 
ter, but I confess it sounded very odd and 


offensive in what I supposed to be 


> two Ww te 


bred young ladies ; much so as if 


as 
heard two beautiful gray and rose-colored birds 


begin to swear. It was so unnatural, so out 


of place. It may be ‘the style’ for young 


girls or ladies to greet each other with an 
‘Halloo !’ but I can’t like it or get used to it. 


These things may seem but a trifle, but they 
make all tne difference between nice thi 


and very common things. We usually prefer 


1 
wi re 
WhO ar©re 


fall 


sweet, gentle, refined girls to those 


coarse and hoydenish. Girls may 


this unlady like habit through their brothers’ 
example ; but sisters were given to refine and 
soften the coarser nature of their brothers. If 
they fail to do this, we shall no longer find in 
our sisters, refined and refining companions, 
but the coarse ways and rough speech of young 
men in flounces. Is it not just as easy to 
imitate the graceful manners and refined speech 
of a lady as those of arude, uncultivated boy ?” 

The same general rules for correct and pleas- 
ant behavior are safe for boys and girls, or ladies 
and gentlemen. A gentleman 


may ente! 


the highest respect for a lady, and be on the 
most friendly and intimate terms, but, if a true 
gentleman, his respect will withhold him from 


carelessness or roughness in speech or action. 
| 


And no lady who is truly refined will brook 


anything approaching a too familiar tone. It 


5 
is, however, but just to acknowledge that a 
lady’s manner will always fix the metes and 


bounds of the liberty which may be offered. 


When boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, are allowed to fall into the absurdi- 
ties of low, foolish, meaningless talk, it seems 
to dwarf them intellectually ; they can find 
nothing of interest or importance to say, and 
therefore make up for sense by filling every 
sentence with needless exclamations, exaggera- 


' : , * 
tions, or misused adjectives. It requires much 
patience to be compelled to listen to half a 


dozen young people, and hear the strange, in- 
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appropriate use of language. 
‘* awful ’’ warm, or the 


They will assure 
each other that it is 
concert was ‘‘awful’’ nice; the 
‘“‘horrid’’ dull ; 


sermon 
a young lady is ‘‘ awful 
pretty,” but her dress ‘‘ horrid ugly ;’’ the 
teacher ‘‘ horrid strict ;'’ such a young gen- 
tleman who called had an ‘* awful swell’ team 
of fast horses. 

It young people could now and then be 
placed where (themselves unseen) they were 
obliged to listen to a half-hour’s conversation 
about nothing at all, and hear these poor ad- 
jectives forced into a conspicuous position in 
every sentence and on every topic of conver- 
sation—their real meaning and legitimate use 
being entirely disregarded—it might result in 
their own reformation, and they might feel, 
like the poet at Delmonico’s, who listened to 


the conversation of a charming little lady and 
her dapper little beau, where every other word 


was ‘* awful :”’ 
‘“T confess it sorely puzzles me to think what they 
could say, 
If something really ‘ awful’ were to happen in 

their way ; 

For I’m sure with simple English they could 
never be content, 

But their thoughts in foreign expletives would 
have to find a vent. 


While musing in this fashion (feeling rather cross 
and old), 

I forgot about my dinner, which was getting * aw- 
ful’ cold ; 

And the adjective kept dropping from the lips of 
either child, 

Till with 
fairly wild.’’ 


‘awful,’ ‘ awful,’ ‘ awful,’ I was driven 


GIRLS AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


As girls pass into their teens some most sen- 
sible mothers give each daughter the full care 
of the housekeeping for a week ata time, of 
course guided by their mother’s supervision 
and judgment as to the marketing and ex- 
penditure. This is an excellent arrangement, 
and one of the most important items in their 
education. ‘There is no greater mistake than 
feeling that domestic labor, when necessary, 
or the knowledge of it in all positions, must 
be incompatible with the highest degree of 
mental culture or refinement. No women 
stand so high in position or elegant accom- 
plishments as those who honor themselves 
and their husbands by a thorough knowledge 
and oversight of all domestic duties. 

No one can hope to hire those who will 
bring the best taste, the nicest attention to 
order, neatness, and economy in little things, 
into the kitchen, together witha correct knowl- 
edge of preparing the simplest meal in a beau- 
tiful and attractive manner ; 
united have a wonderful power toward making 


and yet all these 


home-life happy and prosperous. And _ the 





absence of these charms—careless housekeep- 
ing, an untidy and unattractive home, and 
poor cooking—have driven many a husband to 


seek comfort and happiness elsewhere. 


Those things which constitute the true charm 
of a home cannot be bought or secured by the 
labor of hirelings. It is only the mistress of 
the house, the wife and mother, through her 
love and union of interest with her husband 
and children, who, guided by her affection, 
will labor to bring that charm about her house- 
hold which springs from systematic labor, 
scrupulous neatness and economy, a -finely- 
appointed table, with food daintily prepared, 
and served with exquisite taste. No lady of 
the highest talent or accomplishments, need 
feel that she demeans herself by giving her 
most earnest attention to the beauty and com- 
fort of her home and the careful ordering of 
everything connected with the kitchen depart- 
ment. Low down as foolish ideas of gentility 
have been accustomed to place that depart- 
ment, it has much more to do with the com- 
fort or discomfort, the peace and happiness, 
or the discord and evil temper, of the whole 
family than can be gained from elegant or 
fashionable parties, and all that etiquette de- 
mands in fashionable life. No girl, whether 
from the lowest or the highest position, is fit 
to become a wife—a mistress of the home— 
who has not been carefully educated in all the 
accomplishments and details of the kitchen, 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things pul ltogethe r.—Littleton, 


WINTER IN THE FOREST. 
Winter has its beauties, although poets have 
a preference for the spring and summer, or 
the autumn, with its rich crown of red- 
It 


though being less known—for man does not 


even 


dening leaves. offers pictures which, 


look much at nature during these 


rigorous 


months—are nevertheless full of striking 
effects, of a melancholy, grand, and even 
sometimes severely graceful character. Sum- 


With the 
latter the forms are naked, the lines distinct, 
As 


those leaves, the fibres of which are laid bare 


mer is a colorist, winter a designer. 
the contours limited, the joints marked. 


by brushing away their green pulp, displaying 
a frame-work of incredible delicacy, so has 
winter, by bereaving the for&t of its foliage, 
brought its anatomy to view. 

From the trunk upward it is easy to follow 
the insertions and elbows of the branches, and 
the whole of their divisions, even that of the 
smallest sprigs which a wren would bend by 
resting 


upon. The fine lace-like sprays are 


overlaid without being mixed. Viewed from 


below, the eye penetrates between the stems 


of the trees, which, like the pillars of the 
Mosque at Cordova, produce the effect of 
nerves crossing each other. Mists, vapors, 
rains, sometimes a pale sun’s ray gliding 
through, vary the monotony of the scene, 
Nature is not so dead as she looks. On the 


south side of the trees patches of moss spread 
like green velvet over the bark ; spongy and 


bluish lichens clothe the stones, and a few 
blades of grass peep through the dry leaves. 
There is unseen life in this apparent sleep, 


even on snowy days. Juniper-trees bristle up 
by the roadside, and hollies, with their in- 
dented and prickly foliage, retain their dark 
verdure, the beauty of which is enhanced by 
silvery touches. ‘The stubborn old oaks, un- 
dismayed by the severity of the winter, will 
not consent to drop their leaves—-diadems of 


unrefined gold—until spring shall have restored 


to them their beautiful green crown. Their 
robust and knotted limbs—wherein the old 


stag often, blowing steam from his nostrils, 


entangles his gigantic horns in trying to 


g t yrce 
his way—extend right across the rain-washed 
road, the sides of which are firmly grasped by 
their strong roots. In the universal stillness 
you can hear the forest live ; the waving trees 
produce low murmurs. A rustling in the 


grass and in the bushes bespeaks the flight of 


some animal. A bird utters a cry, a broken 


branch falls, a strange moan, coming you 


know not whence, reaches your ear and makes 


you start. Behind the intricate curtain formed 


] 


by the skeleton thickets a whole invisible world 


come and go, seeking their avoiding 


prey, 
their enemies, or darting like arrows across the 
open space of the roads, The snow adds to 
the beauty of the forest, which it changes into 
ligrees. The 


an immense bouquet of silver fi 


pines, with the icicles hanging from their 


branches, look like crystal girandoles waiting 
for their candles to be lighted, for a ball held 
by fairies, elves, and watersprites ; we dare not 


add the dryads, for our northern oaks seem 
too rouzh: of bark to have been the abode of 


Now 


His disk, pal 


such delicate nymphs. the 


sun foes 


down through the mist. in the 
morning and red in the evening, looks like a 


He 


awhile behind the dark web of the forest. 


hining 


The 


shades of night envelop nature-—cold shades, 


blood-stain in the fog. goes down s 


over which no shining moon or twinkling star 


casts any light. Mists are rising from the 
earth and mix with the falling darkness. 
night is not yet quite opaque, and in this 
twilight, illumined by the faint reflection of 
the snow, objects assume distorted forms and 
strange aspects. ‘The firs throw out their arms 
like supplicating or threatening phantoms, 

In the sides of the ravines knotty roots twist 
about like the inextricable coils of the hydra ; 
trees assume human forms, and bending their 
arms as if to strike a blow, appear to be watch- 


At 


times, in the glades clouds of smoke rise from 


ing the passage of their victim. other 


the ground like disembodied creatures emerg- 
ing from the grave in their winding-sheets. 
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Life, confused, misshapen, monstrous, is felt 
all around. Sudden dartings of birds ruffle 
the branches ; footsteps of invisible animals 
make the grass rustle ; furtive tramplings are 


heard; phosphorescent pupils. glare like 
luminous holes in the dark mask of night ; 
strange moans, sorrowful sounds, distressed 
hootings, burst on the ear, swell out, and 
making the awful silence still 


cease, more 


complete. 


THE ACTRESS’S JEWELS. 
By EARL MARBLE. 


I am an actress, critics say, 
Who acts with histrionic taste, 
And bears the honors of the play 
With grace that shows I’m not misplaced. 


When I go out to.walk or drive, 
I go as any lady may, 
And ne’er for stagey poses strive, 
Like those who strut in Bowery play. 


My ways are simple, all my own ; 

My hair, unbleached, is modest brown ; 
I think I have a moral tone, 

And just a little faint renown. 


And yet my manager is wild 
That I am not a greater power : 

He says that being nature’s child 
Is not sufficient for the hour. 


He says—he says such dreadful things !— 
Declares I must get talked about ; 

For gossip ever money brings, 
As people talk the while they flout. 


Have I no*passion—e’en for snakes ? 
And no excess—for nasty pugs ? 

One little thing like that oft makes 
A fortune such as miser hugs. 


And then I own to one excess, 
The while my manager awaits 

To hear me thus my fault confess, 
That he can tell it, and get ‘‘ dates.” 


‘I have a passion,’’ then I say, 
“* A love for jewels rich and rare’”’— 
He listens, and he turns away : 
He sees no advertisement there. 


“Oh, that’s no good,”’ he says at last : 
‘* Unless you have them, what’s the use ?”’ 
‘*T have them, though,’’ I say.—‘‘ Thou hast ? 
We’ll_have them stolen, for a ruse.” 
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Poor talk theatrical! “ Oh, yes !’’ 
I say at last, in quiet mood ; 

‘* But these gems, which my whole life bless, 
Are jewels of my womanhood. 


‘* These jewels have a charm for me 
Beyond all passions which may vie : 
A woman’s truth and happy glee 
May not exist when life’s a lie. 


6m 


he dramas of the home and heart, 
To make secure the fairest fame, 
Should have, to personate their art, 
Sweet, simple souls, unknown to shame. 


‘* A woman’s passion e’er should be 
To be a woman, pure and true,— 
Abnormal creatures e’er to flee, 
Lest she should wear her sex’s rue. 


‘* Abnormal plays, abnormal modes, 
Abnormal women, have their day ; 

But sweeter plays of pure abodes 
Seek ladies for their finest play.’’ 


COURTSHIP AMONG THE INDIANS. 

There are many different ways of courting 
among the Indians—somewhat different from 
our own, yet no less cunning and successful. 
When a young Indian likes a girl, he soon 
He will 
carefully follow her footsteps, until he catches 
her alone—sitting on the grass, on a rock, or 
a dead tree. 


discovers her feelings toward him. 


He quickly throws a blanket or 
robe over her head and 
under the protecting shelter, 


crawls to her side 
If the girl likes 
to be thus captured, there will be peace and 
quietness, and they will sit side by side for 
hours, without whisperings, kissings, or other 
endearing little simply 
closely together and look sadly happy. 


trifles—they press 
But if 
the girl is averse to the proceedings, there will 


be a short, sharp, and decisive battle, which 


.always ends to the discomfort of the amorously 


inclined swain, for he dare not persist by 
force. 

An Indian lover will frequently stand and 
wait near the lodge where abides the object 
of his admiration until she appears, when he 
walks up alongside of her and throws his 
blanket round her. If she reciprocates the 
tender sentiment, they will thus stand for 
hours, his blanket covering both their heads 
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and closely wrapped round both their bodies. 
Sometimes as many as half a dozen young men 
will wait by a certain path which leads down 
to the water near a camp, and one after an- 
other throw his blanket around a girl, as she 
is going down to fill the water-vessel. While 
sO waiting or standing outside a lodge, they 
usually have their heads entirely covered with 
their blanket, excepting only a little hole for 
one eye. If the girl likes to be held, she 
makes some reply to the first tender greeting ; 
if she expresses dislike to his advances, the 
man, by the law of courtship, must at once 
desist. 

The boys aspire to appear as men at the age 
of sixteen or eighteen, they have become suc- 
cessful hunters and warriors, and as soon as 
their means warrant they will marry. The 
girls, under the tutelage of their mothers, learn 
the manifold details of their future life of 
drudgery, and attain womanhood at about 
thirteen, when they soon after marry. 

After the young man has succeeded in 
courtship, it becomes necessary to obtain the 
consent of the parents and relatives. He puts 
on his robe with the hair-side out, draws. it 
over his head so as to entirely conceal his face, 
and in this guise walks to the lodge of the in- 
tended fair one, enters, and squats down. No 
one addresses him, nor does he utter a word— 
but his object is sufficiently understood by all 
concerned. Having thus sat in silence awhile, 
he arises and passes out. After a lapse of a 
few days he repeats his visit, wearing his robe 
as before. lf, upon entering, the bear-skin 
or other seat of honor was made ready for his 
reception, he is at liberty to disclose his face 
and be seated, for such a welcome indicated 
that his addresses were not unacceptable ; but 
if he met with no such preparations, he might 
as well retire, for his attentions are not re- 
garded favorably. If he was received, the 
young girl soon took her seat by his side. 
The father of the girl would then suggest 
that both families of the contracting parties 
make a feast, and hold council concerning the 
proposed alliance. This is done within a few 
days, and usually results in a harmonious 


solution of the all-important question. It is 
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seldom that the match falls through on ac- 
count of the poverty of or some stigma at- 
tached to the suitor, or the personal aversion 
of the maiden. In the latter case, if the man 


was acceptable to /er relatives, they endeavor 


to overcome her opposition by persuasion, in - 


some cases even resorting to violence, cruelly 
beating her with their fists or sticks till con- 
sent is extorted. If no cause of objection is 
raised on either side, then the two families 
proceed to settle up the price that the young 
man should pay. ‘This custom of paying for 
r all Indian tribes : 


the wife is universal among 
the cost—from one to six horses. The union 
then follows without any further ceremony 


than a final feast given by the giri’s father. 


ITALIAN SINGING SLAVES. 

An Italian workman in Paris needs no meat 
and no wine; he can vegetate on water and 
macaroni, and sleep on a plank bed ina 
rickety loft, while his French brother must 
have his mattress in his room, his pint of claret 
and his stewed beef, and a respectable blouse 
to put on when Sunday morning comes 
around. One franc a day will satisfy the 
wants of one, while it takes four francs to do 
justice to the emergencies of the other ; and 
thus it is why Italian workmen are to be found 
ready and willing to toil during ten, or even 
twelve hours for twenty or twenty-five cents. 
Many of these Italian exiles, however, en- 
countered in Paris, Brussels, Lausanne, and 
Geneva rarely stoop to manual ]®bor in order 
to eke out a living. Before leaving their 
native land they kidnap boys and girls who 
have good voices, or bring their own children 
with them, and train them up to play tam- 
bourines and concertinas, or master the flute 
and the violin, and once they have received 
this elementary instruction the impressario 
travels all over Europe with them, and some- 
times crosses over to America, where he gener- 
ally fancies that a large fortune is to be made 
out of the material which he has got ready on 
hand. Cafés are generally the haunts of these 
itinerant minstrels. When he brings them 
into any town or city he takes up his quarters 
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in one of the back lanes, and sends them out 
tosing. If they do not lay a certain amount 
of money at his feet at night, when they come 
home, he beats them and sends them to bed 
supperless, and the result is that when they grow 
to the years of maturity they abandon the old 
tyrant. The cruelties practised on these little 
ones are fearful to contemplate, A pretty, dark- 
eyed Neapolitan signorine looks pale and hag- 
gard at the early age of twelve or thirteen 
summers, her features robbed of that rich red 
color of southern climes, and a pitiful, harrow- 
ing gaze in her orbs as she glances meekly at 
Others 
carry scars and bruises on their cheeks—sad 


you and pleads mutely for a copper. 


reminders of the ferocity of their owners, who 
pocket the swag and loll lazily at home all day, 
while their miserable little hacks are wasting 
their lives away in the fetid atmosphere of low 
drinking saloons, crying for alms and forced to 
listen to the ribald conversation of besotted 
drunkards. 





AN ALGERIAN WEDDING. 

A marriage celebration in Algeria is an in- 
teresting relic of ancient customs. ‘The bride- 
groom goes to bring the bride, and the guests 
assembled outside the house wil! wait for his 
return. Soon the sound of pipes is heard 
coming from the summit of some neighboring 
hill, and the marriage procession approaches 
the bridegroom’s house. The pipers always 
come first in the procession, then the bride 
muffled up in a veil, riding a mule led by her 
lover. Then comes a bevy of gorgeously 
dressed damsels, sparkling with silver orna- 
the friends of the bride 
The procession stops in front of the 


ments, after which 
follow. 
bridegroom’s house, and the girl’s friends line 
both sides of the pathway. 
off on one side, while the bridegroom lifts the 


The pipers march 


girl from the mule and holds her in his arms. 
The girl’s friends thereupon throw earth at the 
bridegroom when he hurries forward and 
carries her over the threshold of his house. 
Those about the door beat him with olive- 


branches, amid much laughter. 


In the evening, on such occasions, the pipers 


Ww 


and drummers are called in, and the women 
dance, two at atime, facing each other; nor 
does a couple desist until, panting and ex- 
hausted, they step aside to make room for an- 
other. The dance has great energy of move- 
ment, though the steps are small and changes 
of position slight, the dancers only circling 
round occasionally. But they swing their 
bodies about with an astonishing energy and 
suppleness. As leaves flutter before the gale, 
so do they vibrate to the music ; they shake ; 
they shiver and tremble ; they extend quivering 
arms, wave veils, and their minds seem lost in 
the adandon and frenzy of the dance, while the 
other women, looking on, encourage by their 
high, piercing, trilling cries, which add to the 
noise of the pipes and drums, 


A TALE OF ARCADIA. 
By Courtenay Dre Kats. 


The surface of the pool, which had lain all 
day as smooth and shining as a mirror, be- 
came suddenly ruffled, as if some playful child 
had tossed a pebble into it, and the nymph of 
the oak, whom the Greeks called a Hama- 
dryad, was troubled, for she had been regard- 
ing the graceful form and flowing hair pictured 
on it, and it had pleased her to think that this 
While 
she was puckering her pretty lips, and drawing 
her smooth forehead into a frown, ready to 


beauty was but the reflection of her own. 


scold the pool, the head and shoulders of a girl 
rose out of the water. Then the Hamadryad 
knew that it was a water nymph, and was still 
more vexed that her quiet should be disturbed 
by such an intruder, But when the Naiad had 
shaken the drops of water from her face, and 
had got her eyes fairly open, she looked up 
into the oak and smiled so tenderly that the 
Hamadyrad forgot her resentment, and smiling 
back upon her called her ‘‘ Sister.’’ Then 
the two became good friends, and would spend 
whole days amusing each other, the Hama- 
dryad casting acorns down, as though she would 
hit the Naiad, pretending it was because she 
would not heed some petty wish ; at which the 
Naiad would throw a handful of water into the 
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tree, where it hung in drops like diamonds on 
the leaves. Both would laugh, and instantly 
forgetting their mock battle would fall to talk- 
ing in sweet words, telling how they loved each 
other, and wondering whether the hunters who 
sometimes rushed through the wood after deer 
were as happy as they. And the Naiad pitied 
the deer, and told of their great tender eyes, 
which she would look at through the water 
when they came to drink ; but the Hamadryad 
could not understand this, for she thought they 
were very hardy animals, and rather pitied the 
vouths who had to run so hard to catch them, 
and even then often failed, as she could see 
from the top of the oak. But being always 
above them, she never saw their eyes, but 
only their shaggy backs and_fierce-looking 
antlers. ‘These little disputes, however, were 
nothing but love quarrels; they would only 
toss more acorns and waiter, laugh the merrier, 
and be as happy as before. 

Sometimes it would rain, the wind would 
blow, and torrents of water would pour with a 
hollow music into the pool. Then the Hama- 
dryad was in a great glee, and shaking the 
oak, would stir up the breeze all the more ; 
but at such times the Naiad hid herself at the 
bottom of the pool, not daring to come up 
again until all was still. She always com- 
plained of these, saying, ‘‘ When I want a 
storm 1 will ask for one, but I prefer now to 
watch the beautiful blue sky, and the flowers, 
and the great tree where you live, sister.”’ 

The Hamadryad was pleased at this pretty 
compliment, and she loved the sky and the 
flowers too ; but it seemed strange to her that 
the Naiad did not like the storms. ‘‘ We must 
‘© and 
if we do not like them, at least wait patiently 
until they are gone.”’ 


have all kinds of visitors,’’ she thought, 


She mused a great deal 
upon this, but said nothing. After awhile the 
sun crept farther and farther into the north, the 
earth grew warmer, summer flowers succeeded 
those of spring, and the shadow of the oak 
grew shorter, so that through the midday it 
reached scarcely half across the pool. ‘The 
Hamadryad noticed this, and knew that it dis- 
tressed the water nymph, for she now came 
out only at morning and evening. She could 
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have stretched the branches of the oak farther 
out, and have given her ‘“‘sister’’ shade 
throughout the day ; but she remembered her 
saying, ‘*‘ When I wanta storm I will ask for 
one,’’ and she thought, When she wants me to 
give her shade, surely .she will ask me. The 
Naiad, however, loved the Hamadryad too 
well to complain of this to her, and waited a 
long time, thinking that she would certainly 
relieve her trouble. At length she began to 
feel sore at heart, believing that her ‘‘ sister’ 
in the oak no longer cared for her, and one 
night she turned the little nourishing stream, 
that trickled from the pool around the tree, an- 
other way, so as to punish the Hamadryad for 
her neglect. 

When the morning came, and the Hama- 
dryad saw what had been done, she said, 
** Poor little nymph, you are very foolish ;” 
and immediately she caused the roots of the 
oak to grow deeper until they found a stream 
far underground, by which the tree thrived, 
and kept green and beautiful. When the 
nymph saw that her spite had not injured the 
oak she began to reflect and to regret her con- 


duct ; and, unable at length to endure the 


terrible heat, she came up from the water as 


she had done the first day, shaking the drops 
from her hair and face ; but there were drops 
that she could not shake away—tear-drops that 
would come into her eyes. ‘Turning with 
sorrowful looks to the Hamadryad she begged 
to know why she had ceased to love and help 
her, when she must see that she was all but 
ready to die. 

‘* Poor dear sister,’’ answered the Hama- 
dryad, ‘‘I did but take you at your word. 
You did not want a thing until you asked for 
it.’? Then she spread the oak’s branches out 
and sheltered her from the sun ; and the water 
nymph turned back the stream into its former 
channel. After this the nymph did not com- 


plain of storms, or other little troubles, but 


accepted cheerfully all that chanced to happen. 
And the acorns dropped down, and the water 


splashed, mingled with the merry laugh of the 


‘* sisters’? and their sweet words, as before ; 


and the oak became the tallest, and the pool 


the brightest, in the wood. 
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EDITOR'S 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The change of name of THe Brookiyn 
MaGaziNE, announced in our last number, has 
been deferred until the. April number, the first 
of a new volume. This departure from our 
original intention has been made partly to avoid 
the confusion attending so important a change 
in the middle of a volume, but more particu- 
larly to allow a longer period of time wherein 
to perfect several notable improvements in the 
general style of the Magazine now under con- 
sideration. We cannot, at this time of writ- 
ing, specify these proposed improvements fur- 
ther than to assure our readers that they will be 
f{ a most gratifying character. It has long 
been the desire of a large number of our 
readers that the text of the Magazine be il- 
lustrated, and this, among others, will be one 
af the prominent features in the new AMERICAN 
MacazinE when it shall make its initial ap- 
pearance on the first day of April. For a 
proper development of plans such as the one 
referred to, considerable time is necessary, and 
the postponement of the change in title, an- 
nounced in our last number to begin with the 
present issue, will, we are confident, commend 


itself to all our readers. 


THE ART OF SPENDING MONEY, 

It is a trite but truthful saying that it is 
more difficult to keep money than to make it, 
Thousands of men and women have learned 
the art of earning a comfortable income, but 
few there are possessed of the art to keep it 
after it has been made. And at no period in 
our history are the difficulties which surround 
the economical man more numerous than at 
the present day. There are hundreds of 
means continually devised to spend what we 
earn, but only at rare intervals is a practical 
way suggested enabling us to learn better the 
great lesson of saving more of our incomes. 
In every department of life there is a tendency 
to extravagance, and the faculty of spending 
money sagaciously is becoming more and 
more a rare possession. On all sides the 
temptation is to spend, not to save. Induce- 


TABLE. 


ments are held out on every hand to secure 
our money, and strong indeed is the man or 
woman who is able to withstand them. There 
is no art so difficult to learn as a judicious ex- 
penditure of money, and that man who ac- 
quires it has a possession of which he may well 
feel proud. The young man of to-day finds 
it especially easy to spend money. If his 
salary is $1000 per year, his expenses are 
DIC 






0, and ofttimes in excess of that amount. 
He is ignorant of a prudent economy that 
would lay by for him a quarter or a fifth of his 
salary. His wants increase with his income, 
and if in five years he receives a salary ot 
$2500, he finds that his expenses have in some 
unaccountable manner increased in proportion. 
The habit of spending money, if once acquired, 
never grows less, but, like many other habits, 
grows continually upon one, until finally it has 
no limit. With a salary of $1000 the young 
man has one want; with $2500 he has a half 
dozen. Where, in the former case, a becom- 
ing suit of some plain material satisfied him, 
in the latter case he must adorn his person 
with broadcloth, and the stylish coat of Prince 
Albert pattern takes the place of the more 
becoming cut-away. Where one cigar sufficed 
to give the fancied pleasures the use of tobacco 
brings the indulger, it now requires him to 
have a case always full for himself and the 
benefit of his friends. Where formerly the 
horse-car answered every purpose to escort a 
lady friend to the concert or theatre, a carriage 
is now called into requisition. And these brief 
outlines represent not an exceptional case, buta 
majority of the young men of to-day. Many are 
satisfied when their expenses come ona par with 
their incomes, but the art of keeping their ex- 
penditures below their assets is an unknown 
quality with them. And not only does the evil 
rest with our young men ; it extends with equal 
force to our young women. Woman's wants 
may be less, but it is surprising how often her 
expenses are equally as large, and often more 
than those of man. ‘There are many more 
women, and be it said to their credit, who have 


learned the art of economy than there are men. 
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Their foresight is keener, they look farther into 
Man has not 


that perceptive quality, and even where he has, 


the future, and act accordingly. 


he is either unwilling or in the rush of busi- 
ness he cannot educate it so as to make it 
productive of benefit to himself. ‘* My wife 
can make a dollar go farther than any woman 
I know of,” is an expression often heard from 
a proud husband, and no sacrifice is so great 
that a husband can make for a wife who pos- 
sesses that great quality. It is, in most cases, 
in the power of the wife to guide the expendi- 
tures of her husband, and it is her hand on 
the domestic brake that can slacken or increase 
the speed of the family train. Woman is 
man’s best teacher, is an old saying, and it 
applies to nothing with such direct force as to 
the expenditure of money. If women of to- 
day were less expensive in their demands, men 
would be more economical. It is with the 
young unmarried girl precisely as it is with the 
wife. Young men spend not so much of their 
income for themselves as they do for the grati- 
fication of their young lady friends, in order that 
they may meet with more favor in their eyes. 
Let the young women of the present genera- 
tion show themselves more reasonable, more 
sensible in what they expect, and we venture 
to say that the next generation of young men 
will be wiser and richer, and in consequence 
will society be improved, and the lesson of 
spending money be more generally learned. 





HOPE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The newspaper writer who at the opening of 
this new year attempts to divine the general 
business prospects will find a much more en- 
couraging outlook than for several years past. 
The lists of commercial failures have not been 
so frequent as in previous years, and manu- 
facturing interests are not in the dire condition 
into which they had fallen when 1886 opened 
The history of the old 
year will long be remembered in the commer- 


its gates a year ago. 


cial world as one in which strikes and lock- 
outs played a most important part; but these 
disturbances may now be said to be practically 
over, and the prospects for the opening year, 
so far as we can see them, have much of 
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brightness about them. The depressed feeling 
which has so long pervaded all business, com- 
mercial and manufacturing, is being replaced 
by one of hopefulness and the general opinion 
that a speedy revival of activity in all circles js 
nearat hand. Producers and sellers are unan- 
imous in the statement that the holiday trade 
just passed was unusually brisk, and scores of 
merchants are to-day rejoicing over a general 
clearing out of the merchandise with which 
their shelves were overladen. It was also ob- 
served by many in New York at the beginning 
of the season that not only were the out-of- 
town orders larger than in previous years, but 
that there was a decided tendency toward buy- 
ing more substantial goods. ‘The tradesmen 
dealing in knick-knacks of a cheap and inferior 
order, who for the past five years have thrived 
during the holiday season, found themselves 
suddenly left with an overabundance of stock 
on their hands. The money spent on presents 
of all kinds had been placed in other channels, 
where, if it required more, the return was more 
substantial and satisfactory. Manufacturers 
all agree that wages are also, on a general 
percentage, higher than at the opening of 
last year, and labor that could be readily 
obtained at .$2 per day at the close of 
1885, now commands fifty per cent more. 
The open winter thus far, while it has nat- 
urally benefited certain classes, and allowed 
of a longer continuation of out-door labor, is 
among the few of the undesirable omens. 
The vast number of families depending upon 
their incomes from the great coal and railroad 
companies throughout the country are sufferers 
by the prolonged mild weather. But as sun- 
shine follows rain, so must the cold weather 
inevitably settle in before long and bring work 
and relief to these classes, even though it 
brings increased suffering to the very poor. 
On the whole, however, when we do not regard 
those things that must be blessings to som 
and curses to others, the prospects for the new 
year are certainly brighter than those which 
greeted us at the dawn of 1886, and so long 
as the step of our national progress is not back- 


] 
ward we have every cause for thankfulness anc 


hope. 
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THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


By an unfortunate error in our review of 
Miss Irene Jerome's two beautiful volumes 
‘* Nature’s 


printed in our Christmas num- 


“One Year’s Sketch-Book’’ and 
Hallelujah,”’ 
ber, the books were credited to the wrong 
publishing house. We are glad of an oppor- 
tunity to correct the mistake, and we extend 
ur apologies to Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston, the rightful publishers, for the omis- 
sion of their name in connection with the re- 
view. The rich mechanical work of the 
volumes, which adds so much to their value, 
makes us the more desirous of giving credit 


where credit is justly due, 


EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Our libraries are not without their volumes 
containing those extracts and selections from 
the works of American authors that from their 
merit or sentiment we would unwillingly let 
fade from memory. Several of such compila- 
tions recall themselves as we write, and none 
are without their individual merit and worth ; 
they all serve to bring us closer to what is 
choicest and best in our literature. But fora 
repertory of wise and judicious selections from 


the best 


writers which have sprung from 
recall none that can equal 
Morris, 
which he has issued under the well-chosen title 
of ‘‘ Half Hours With the Best American 
Authors.’’ Not only does Mr. Morris, in these 


volumes, show that he possesses a wide range 


American soil, we 


the four volumes by Mr. Charles 


of our literature, but his selection has been 
guided by the most commendable judgment. 
He gives us, in every instance, just enough of 
-ach author to whet our appetite, and he carries 
us from prose and verse to fiction and scholarly 
essay in the most delightful manner. And so 
cleverly does the editor offer us this diversion 
in his selections, that we are loath to blame him 
if he at times tumbles us down with a single 
push from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
Scarcely an author who has ever written any- 


thing worthy of preservation has been over- 


looked in the collection, the exhaustiveness of 
the work entitling it alone to take the first rank 
among works of its class. A work such as 
this by Mr. Morris is an invaluable cyclopaedia 
of American literature that cannot find too 
wide a circulation, or be given too prominent 
a place in the best regulated library. One 
can with perfect ease and pleasure pass many 
an hour in these four volumes, and we have 
rarely had placed on our table a work concern- 
ing which we could say so much in its praise, 
or more earnestly commend to our readers. 
No one, be he fond of poetry in whatever 
metre, or prose of whatever character, will go 
amiss in becoming the possessor of these four 
volumes, and if his resources be limited he 
will find in this work almost a complete library 
in itself. There has notcome from the Ameri- 
can publishing houses of late a work that, for 
so many reasons, is worthy of a place in every 
household, and in saying this we have scarcely 
said enough. Mr. Morris's work is published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 


AN ARTIST'S WOODLAND NOOKS., 


It was not so long ago that the sketches of a 
young and unknown artist, with a peculiar 
love for Nature, were refused by the leading 
American publishing houses. Friends en- 
deavored to convince him that he had chosen 
a sphere in which he would find naught but 
failure and hardships. But the ambitious 
artist went untiringly on in his chosen profes- 
sion, Nothing daunted by the many refusals 
which met the products of his undoubted 
genius, he combined the pen of the author 
With this addi- 


beauties of 


with the pencil of the artist. 
tional mode of expressing the 
Nature that had an overpowering attraction for 
I 
him, recognition was readily accorded him. 
» a Py 
Step by step he ascended the ladder of fame, 
until to-day scarcely an intelligent person can 
be encountered to whom the name of William 


Hamilton Gibson is not familiar. From the 








Igo 


pencil of Mr. had 
many charming representations of Nature in 
We have 
him twice through the most charming pastoral 
New 
superb volume of ‘* Happy Hunting Grounds’”’ 
we are led 


the woods, 


Gibson we have already 


her different moods. wandered with 


scenes of England, and now in his 


by him into the wildest nooks of 


through autumn orchards, by run- 


ning brook and in the fields fragrant with 
summer verdure. How delightful are these 
nooks through which we are conducted, and 


how rare is the skill of the artist-author in de- 
picting them in his text and illustrations, one 
must see for himself in order to gain a thor- 
We have 


on the first 


ough appreciation of the work done. 


read this work from the first word 
page till the last word on folio 194, and found 
not a page, not a paragraph, not a sentence 
but we were impressed with the grace of the 
author’s style and his careful choice of words. 
It is rare that we find the talents of author and 
artist so richly combined in one man as we do 
Mr. While 
pen, he charms with his pencil, and in the one 
find 


Ve have not 


in Gibson. he delights with his 


we as much to admire as in the other, 


among us so graceful, so perfect 
an interpreter of the voices of leaf and flower. 


He is a true disciple of Nature, pure and un- 


adulterated, and what the woods and fields 
cannot tell to mankind. Mr. Gibson in this 
book tells for them. The perfection which 


the artist has reached in his work is wonderful, 
brought before 
us with as much care as the petals of the most 


and the smallest leaf or fern is 
important flower or the feathers of our plumed 
Not 


but it 


songsters. an illustration is given in the 
of the 
freshness of his mind is evident 
A boi 


ness, so beautiful 


volume shows the utmost care 


artist, and the 
in its suggestive- 


throughout. 1k so rich 


in execution, so full of charm 


and delight as this by Mr. Gibson, is equal to 


a tonful of the books that are being issued by 
some of our publishing houses. We would 
there were more Hamilton Gibsons in our 


American literature, more of such artists and 


authors as he to elevate our appreciation of 
her wonderful The 


Mr. 


medium of 


Nature and workings, 


which Gibson 


the 


work is accomplishing 


through his books will live 
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long after the pencil of the artist and the pen 
of the author have ceased their cunning, Ip 


the mean time, let his works find abode in 


every Cultivated home, not hidden in the re. 
cesses of our libraries, but placed on our centr 
tables as specimens of the rich genius of an 
American artist whose imaginative thoughts 


are as pure as the flowers whose sweet perfumes 


almost reach us through his exquisite draw 
Mr. 


Métsrs, Harper & Brothers, 


ings, Gibson's works are 


published by 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS. 


There is a strange fascination to look int 


the homes of prominent persons. Blinded by 


their greatness as we see them in the « 


world, we sometimes doubt whether they ar 
as all common mortals after 
the 


thing of the private lives of our greatest a 


they have cr 


»SSei 


threshold of their homes. ‘To know some- 
uthors 
seems to us the most pardonable of curiosities, 
since it is often pure admiration for their writ- 
that makes us long for < 

with them. - 


this desire on the part of t 


ten works 

quaintance 
1e publi 1c Cl 
the great danger of opening the door unneces- 
sarily wide, and herein lies the secret of much 
of the evil gossip that has been circulated con. 


cerning our noblest men and women who have 


figured in public life. But Mrs. Hattie Tyng 
Griswold in her new work, ‘‘ Home Life of 
Great Authors,’’ commendably avoids. this 
danger, and her book is therefore made th 
more interesting. Mrs. Griswold has selected 
thirty-three of the great names that adorn 
literature, and with careful strides she enters 
into their homes in the most interesting 
and entertaining fashion. But six of her sub- 


jects have been taken from 
Mr. Whittier, Mr. 
Lord Tennyson, 


the living —namely, 
Browning, Dr. Holmes, 


Mr. 


Lowell, and John 


Ruskin. ‘The remaining twenty-seven 

more in the character of studies, and include 
the names of Lord Byron, George Sand 
Washington Irving, Macaulay, Victor Hugo, 
Walter Scott, Emerson, Carlyle, Madame de 
Staél, Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Long- 
fellow, Charlotte Bronté, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Thackeray, and Hawthorne. ‘The author says 
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at the offset that she has not written her 
sketches for the special student of literary biog- 
raphy, but rather for those busy people who 
have little time for reading, yet wish to know 
something of the private life and personal his- 
tory of their favorite authors, Mrs. Griswold’s 
sketches are not intended to be critical, or to 
present anything like complete biographies ; 
they are devoted chiefly to the home life of the 
various authors, which she believes is com- 
monly neglected in popular biographies. 
That she has been successful in producing a 
most readable book all will agree upon _perus- 
ing its pages, and she has furthermore written 
a truthful book in an impartial spirit. Mrs. 
Griswold’s sketches make a pleasing addition 
to our literature, and her readers will thank 
her for undertaking a task which she has so 
Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Company, of Chicago, publish the 
book. 


successfully carried out. 


WOMAN iN SACRED SONG, 


How largely the world is indebted to woman 
for scores and hundreds of our sweetest sacred 
songs, we might never have clearly known had 
Mrs. Eva Munson Smith withheld from the 
task of compiling so exhaustive and noble a 
before us entitled 


In the compil- 


volume as that which lies 

‘*Woman in Sacred Song.’’ 
ing and editing of a work so copious as this, 
the editor has laid her sex under deep obliga- 
tion. Thousands who might have heretofore 
discredited the fact that a volume containing 
nearly 3000 poems could be selected from 
what woman’s pen has produced in the realm 
of sacred song, will, when this work is shown, 
be compelled to acknowledge their mistake. 
It is remarkable that the larger part of the mate- 
ial here gathered is the product of the present 
generation ; the beginning and development 
of expression are symbolized by the rill, the 
river, and the 
research the editor and compiler has settled 


ocean, ‘Through exhaustive 
questions of disputed authorship, and has done 
grateful service in coupling popular verses 
with the names of the writers, where the former 
had been started anonymously or the two had 
become disunited by the accidents of the press 


1g! 
Mrs. Smith traces the ad- 
vancement of woman’s poetical and musical 


in this work 


capabilities from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the present day, and clearly shows 
how rapid and substantial has been the ad- 
vancement. It is difficult to think of a favorite 
hymn or sacred song that has escaped the 
compiler in making her collection, and no 
higher praise could be bestowed. Into thou- 
sands of homes will this volume bring sunshine 
and light ; 

will lighten many a burden ; and 


seen or read a grateful acknowledgment will 


it will cheer the despondent ; it 
wherever 


enter the heart of every woman for its com 
piler for the service she has done her sex. <A 
substantial binding has been given the volume 
by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Company, of Bos- 
ton, who are fortunate in- being enabled to 
place their imprint upon this noble volume. 


It was a happy idea that suggested itself to 
Mr. W. O. Stoddard in giving to his consti- 
tuency of youthful readers an opportunity 
to become better conversant with the lives 
of our Presidents ina manner that would be 
at once comprehensive and entertaining. Two 


volumes of Mr. Stoddard’s series, ‘‘ Lives of 


the Presidents,’’ have thus far been issued, 
and they treat of George Washington and 
General Grant, the latter being doubtless 


brought out at this time because of its timely 
interest. Mr. Stoddard has woven the stories 
of the careers of Washington and Grant into 
almost fiction form, so that a boy taking up 
either book, be he familiar or not with the life 
of the subject, is almost sure to read the book 
at a single sitting, Certainly, such a series 
could scarcely have been placed in better hands 
—an opinion that finds its strongest substan- 
tiation in the The 
author writes in an easy, conversational man- 


two volumes before us. 


ner that will captivate the youthful reader from 
the start, and carry him all through the story 
before him, 
of the series issued, the work, when completed, 


Judging from the two numbers 


will prove a most acceptable addition to the 
library of every boy in our land. An attractive 
binding has been given the series by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen, 
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he room was given the poet for stringing his 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
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ing faintly, 
k and grim, 


Saintly. 


you know 


is gone— 


- brother ! 


her own, 


ld her ; 


ised her eyes, 
entreating ; 
ses on her breast 
heart’s swift beating. 
hall without 
»y had missed her 
her face 


kissed her 


NIGHT. 


By S. DECATUR SMITH, JR 


best joys that make the daylight fair 


ie on the bosom of loomy Night ; 


igh they be h 


‘hey none the less exist—and they are there. 


The flowers whose perfume drifts upon the air 


Draw from repose their colors fair and bright, 


bees on Ma! 


cheeks would ne’er alight 
> tender bloom they bear 
y curtain hung 


Day has deigned 


her splendid head, 


all unrestrained 


from our poor, purblind sight, 
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CUPID AND JU 


Francis H 


The little God of L 
While walking cha 
And being, as the } 
Incapable of seein 
ea ‘ at 
Flung himself prone 
To wait unt 
And, 


Adown the road 


Her face was fair 

And tho’ hers 

She too, alas ! had 
And moved att 


She too, alas ! had 


And, ever going m 


Soon came to where 


4 ‘ 
Among the gras 


She frowne 


And tho’ s 


Too late they le 


For neither knew t 


And both were in 
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Be not too seri 


But touch the g 
Let not thy thoug] 


A flippant mind th 


Nor gold nor s 


What forethough 


An unkind word « 


May grow and fructif 


A deed of charity and 


May bud to flower in Heave 


TICE. 
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